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LITERATURE. 
HOOK’S LIVES OF LAUD AND JUXON. 


Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By 
W. F. Hook, D.D. Vol. XI. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 


No one could have expected Dean Hook to 
write a life of Laud otherwise than as an 
advocate. But an advocate’s work, if well 
done, has a special value of its own, and 
those who remember into what adverse hands 
the story of Laud’s life has hitherto fallen 
would gladly have forgiven a little party- 
spirit for the sake of having the life’s work 
of the prelate who stirred all England to in- 
dignation, and who imperilled, by his actions, 
his master’s crown, drawn by some one who 
could look upon the tragedy from something 
like Land’s own point of view. 

It is painful to be obliged to say that the 
book is not only unworthy of Dean Hook’s 
well-earned reputation, but that it is almost 
entirely destitute of any historical or bio- 
graphical value. It is full of mistakes, 
small and great, full of random accusations 
against persons and parties, which no at- 
tempt is made to substantiate. In speaking 
of the action of the Commons against 
Montague in 1625, for instance, Dean Hook 
tells us (p. 92) that— 

“The writer had spoken disrespectfully of the 
Synod of Dort, and the Puritans asked what 
mattered such trifles as the Articles of Religion, 
agreed on by the bishops and clergy of England, 
compared with the determinations of that great 
Synod which Montague had vilified ? ” 

No reference is given in support of this 
extraordinary statement, and as a matter of 
fact the committee reported that “there be 
tenets in that first book contrary to the 
Articles of Religion,” and if they did not 
press that charge it seems to have been 
merely from reluctance to put themselves 
forward in a purely religious discussion. 
Further on (p. 318) we have a statement 
that the Long Parliament “ became the most 
bloodthirsty tribunal that ever sat until the 
period of the French Revolution.” In 
strictness, it might be said that the Long 
Parliament was content with only two vic- 
tims. It was only a small minority which 
consented to the execution of the King and 
of the two or three nobles who followed 
him to the scaffold. But, even if these be 
reckoned in, the statement implies a strange 
forgetfulness of the tribunals over which 
Scroggs and Jeffreys presided. 

Still more startling than such mistakes as 
these is the way in which the author deals 
with the question whether Laud was cruel. 
He says that the assertion that Laud “was 
observed always to concur with the severest 





side” is “certainly untrue,” because he 
often gave persons brought before the High 
Commission time to consider their ways and 
to confer with godly and learned ministers. 
This, however, is simply shirking the ques- 
tion. The charge brought against Laud is, 
not that he was cruel to people whom he 
hoped to convert, but that in his sentences 
on people whom he did not hope to convert 
he always voted for the heaviest penalty. 
A book which pretends to answer this 
charge without even mentioning the un- 
deniable evidence which exists against Laud 
in the matter can have no claim to be con- 
sidered a historical authority. 

Enough of such criticism. Doubtless the 
cause of these and of many similar mistakes 
is one which calls for sorrow rather than for 
indignation. Failing health and growing in- 
capacity for hard work in one to whom work 
was a passion are all that is necessary to ac- 
count for such a book as this. The spirit was 
willing, but the flesh was weak. To hunt up 
the almost innumerable authorities on which 
a full account of Land’s life could alone be 
based, to strive patiently, and without after- 
thought, to penetrate the secret of the oppo- 
sition to his measures, demands all the 
energy of a vigorous mind. Dean Hook 
was not one of those who lived idly and for 
himself; and it is enough if the composition 
of a bad book afforded him interest in the 
days when his physical strength was not 
what it was before. One passage in the book 
he would surely have been the first to regret 
in earlier days. He had strong opinions, 
but he never veiled in innuendo the feelings 
with which he regarded his adversaries. 
Doubtless his hand guided the pen or his 
mouth dictated the sentences, but it is im- 
possible to think that the real man of full 
health and strength could ever have uttered 
such biting words as these (p. 389) :— 


“That Laud was despotic no one will deny, 
but he exerted his powers, not to exceed, but to 
enforce the law upon those who had sworn to its 
observance. We can imagine a primate equally a 
despot in disposition, who in waging war with a 

arty against whom he had formed a prejudice, 
instead of being contented with the law as it 
stands, seeks by a new Act of Parliament to 
increase his own temporal power, and thus to be- 
tray the independency of the Church. We can 
imagine a primate—who, born and bred a Presby- 
terian, has been led by circumstances to conform 
to the Church—to be oblivious of his solemn ordi- 
nation vow ‘ with all faithful diligence to banish 
and drive away all erroneous and strange doc- 
trine.’ We can suppose him to co-operate 
with the propagators of these same erroneous 
and strange doctrines, which every bishop is 
pledged both privately and openly to oppose.” 


Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton together 
never said anything more spiteful than this. 
Happily, its tone is so unlike that which 
might have been expected from the writer, 
that it may be safely disregarded as a serious 
expression of his better mind. 

Under this strange form, however, lies a 
question which thrusts itself upon the 
student of Laud’s proceedings. Is there any 
parallel to be drawn between his mode of 
dealing with Church questions and that 
which was accepted by the House of Com- 
mons in the session of 1874? No candid 
person can fail to trace a resemblance reach- 
ing very deeply between Laud and the 








authors of recent legislation, especially 
those who were lawyers by profession. 
In both was a profound respect for the 
authority of the law; in both was a con- 
temptuous dislike of the irregular mani- 
festations of religious sentiment; in both 
was a desire to establish uniformity of ritual 
with a corresponding want of zeal for unity 
of doctrine. But it is seldom that com- 
parisons run on all fours, and the main 
difference consists in this—that Laud became 
unpopular by appealing against use and 
wont to the unrepealed law, while his 
modern successors, having the legislative 
power in their hands, were able to produce 
a new law, the operation of which was in- 
tended to favour the popular use and wont. 
Nor must the great distinction between the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries be left 
out of sight because Dean Hook deliberately 
closes his eyes to its existence. When Land 
forbade the clergy to conduct the worship of 
their congregations according to a certain 
form of ritual, he forbade them to officiate 
anywhere within the King’s dominions. At 
present the enforcement of the law leaves 
them perfectly free to continue any practices 
they please outside the limits of the Estab- 
lished Church. 

The best part of Dean Hook’s book is that 
in which he insists that Laud was the main- 
tainer of the law against the breakers of the 
law. But his zeal carries him too far when 
he asserts that in the great question of the 
position of the Communion Table Laud car- 
ried out the law. There cannot be the 
slightest doubt that he did nothing of the 
kind. Indubitably the 82nd canon required 
a moveable table. These tables were to stand 
where the old altars had stood :— 

“Nisi cum sacramentum erit administrandum, 
quo quidem tempore in ecclesia vel ejusdem can- 
cello ita constituentur ut tum minister inter prae- 
candum et administrandum commodius possit 
communicantibus exaudiri.” 

This injunction was, in the reign of Charles, 
not practically carried out. Probably it was 
found too laborious to move a heavy table 
from one part of the church to another. 
Probably, too, religious feeling was against 
putting it even temporarily in the place of 
the old altar. At all events, the table stood 
permanently in the middle of the chancel 
or church in most parish churches. The 
curious thing is that in the case of St. 
Gregory’s, decided by the King in Council 
on Nov. 5, 1633, the complainants did not 
ask to have the law carried out. They 
asked that the table might remain fixed in 
the middle of the church. But the King’s 
decision, probably prompted by Laud and 
certainly accepted by him, was equall 

against the law. The King held that the 
place convenient for hearing was to be de- 
termined by the ordinary; but he hinted 
pretty plainly that he thought that the 
ordinary would do well to fix the table at 
the east end—that is to say, to explain 
away the law altogether. 

The only man who seriously attempted to 
execute the law was Bishop Williams, and 
Williams, like most other opponents of 
Laud’s, is not only heartily abused, but 
directly misrepresented in Dean Hook’s un- 
lucky pages. He actually says that Williams 
in the well-known letter to the Vicar of 
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Grantham “had endeavoured to prove that 
the body of the church was the right place 
for the Holy Table, but he had not disproved 
the irreverence that had resulted upon its 
being placed in that position.”” Those who 
have read that letter with any care are 
aware that Williams had not endeavoured to 
prove anything of the sort, and those who 
think that he was careless about irreverence 
will do well to read the following extract 
from one of his letters written to the Mayor 
of Leicester in September, 1633, about six 
weeks before the King’s decision was given 
in the case of St. Gregory’s. In that letter 
the Bishop commended the inhabitants of 
Leicester for having restored to one of their 
churches the chancel which had long been 
used as a library, and for having placed— 
“some steps or ascents in the upper end thereof for 
the Communion Table to stand in at such times as 
it shall not be used in the participation of those 
sacred mysteries ; for at those times the law doth 
appoint it shall be set in the most convenient 
place, either of the chancel or body of the church, 
whereunto the people may have best access, and 
where the minister that officiates may be most 
audibly heard, which, as I am informed, is the place 
where it stood before. Let it, therefore, at such 
times be placed there again, until by complaint 
of the minister or churchwardens of the incon- 
‘venience thereof I shall give order to the contrary ; 
only both then and all other times my earnest suit 
unto you is, that your table may be fairly covered 
and adorned wheresoever it stands; that whereas 
ll men that are not extremely malicious must 
needs commend your wise and discreet managing 
of the civil, idle people may have no occasion to tax 
your disposing of Church affairs; and I assure you 
that a little charge in this kind would be well 
placed, being a thing acceptable to God, to the 
King, and to all good people.” 

It is, of course, open to any one to argue 
that, whatever the law might have been, it 
was worth while to evade it in order to 
return to the old Church arrangement. But 
it is indubitable that Williams contrived to 
satisfy the law and the people as well. 
‘Whatever Dean Hook may say, the removal 
- of the Communion Tables was an innovation 
in law as well as in practice. 

It is unnecessary to say anything about 
the short Life of Juxon which follows that 
of Laud. Itis too slight a sketch to call 
for any special remark. 

Samvet R. GarpDINer. 








Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By 
W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S., Professor of 
Logic and Political Economy in the 
Owens College, Manchester. (London: 
Henry S. King & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Fawcert’s recent lecture at Birming- 
ham has raised a question respecting the 
method of studying political economy. The 
conception of the science which we believe 
will ultimately prevail is that it ought to 
be studied—as, indeed, Adam Smith both 
studied and taught it—so as to include, in- 
stead of excluding, other branches of learn- 
ing, especially history. Such seems to be 
the opinion also of Mr. Jevons, who, be- 
side being a distinguished economist, is 
also, as a mathematician, a master of the 
branch of science to which Mr. Fawcett 
seems to allow a claim to compete with 
economics in the field of education. At the 
beginning of his present treatise Mr. Jevons 





points out that it is only by examining 
states of society altogether different from 
our own that we can fully realise the use 
of money ; and he devotes a chapter to its 
“early history,” showing how changes in its 
constituents were connected with the prin- 
cipal steps in human progress, and the suc- 
cessive developments of the hunting, the 
pastoral, and the agricultural states. The 
value of a book may often be tested by what 
it suggests as well as by what it contains, 
and the short chapter referred to opens up 
a most instructive field of economic history. 
Mr. Jevons refers to Sir H. Maine’s Larly 
History of Institutions with respect to the 
use of cattle as currency in the pastoral 
state, and the reader of that remarkable 
book will find an explanation of the probable 
causes of the discontinuance of their use as 
a circulating medium in the agricultural 
state, in which they had, as it were, become 
bound to the farm. Instead of the ox him- 
self, a coin stamped with his image began 
to circulate as money. Other articles, such 
as corn, indigo, sugar, rum, tobacco, are 
mentioned by Mr. Jevons as having served 
as currency in some agricultural communi- 
ties, and even these have two advantages 
over cattle, in being both divisible and dis- 
posable without loss to the farmer. Were the 
investigation followed up, it might be shown 
that the chief economic movements of English 
society during the Middle Ages are intimately 
connected with the use of money; and that 
the dissolution of the feudal system, the dis- 
appearance of villenage, the rise of towns, 
of free citizens, free farmers and free la- 
bourers, were largely due to its interven- 
tion, and the consequent substitution of pecu- 
niary payments for feudal service and prae- 
dial labour. The history of England, again, 
during the sixteenth century, is the history 
of a monetary as much as of a religious 
revolution ; and every subsequent change in 
the currency described by Mr. Jevons—the 
introduction of bank-notes, the evolution of 
other forms of credit, the clearance system— 
has its connexion with the whole industrial 
and commercial history of the period. Even 
the explanation of the functions of money 
involves a historical point. It may, per- 
haps, be questioned whether the four func- 
tions which Mr. Jevons describes are not 
reducible to the two first. It can hardly be 
called the common or universal measure of 
value unless it serves as a standard by 
which future as well as present payments or 
exchanges may be regulated; nor does it 
perfectly answer as a universal medium of 
exchange unless it “stores” or “em- 
bodies value in a convenient form for 
conveyance to distant places.” However 
this may be, it is unquestionable that at one 
stage of society—one which the greater 
part even of civilised mankind has not 
passed—a principal use of money is to store 
wealth for future occasions, and to serve as 
a domestic bank, though one paying no 
interest. The Mercantile school had better 
reasons for the vast importance they attached 
to money than modern economists (who, 
moreover, have erroneously charged them 
with teaching that money is the only wealth) 
have perceived. This function of money 
might seem destined almost to disappear 
with economic progress, did not the mode 





in which bankers now manage both their 
reserves and their deposits seem to threaten 
us with the necessity of a recurrence to 
hoarding for the safe keeping or storing of our 
savings. 

The principle that bad money drives out 
good, but good money does not drive out 
bad, is pertinently applied by Mr. Jevons in 
answer to Herbert Spencer’s proposition 
that we may trust manufacturers and bankers 
to supply us with money as freely as we trust 
bakers and tailors to supply us with loaves 
and coats. It is good economy to get our food 
and clothing by unrestrained competition, 
because the cheaper they are the better, 
while a steady measure of value, not. one 
tending to fall by reduced cost of produc. 
tion, is what is wanted in money; but if 
coin and notes from all quarters were legal 
tender, it would be every one’s interest to 
pay in the cheapest medium, and to send all 
good money abroad. The same principle 
comes into play with respect to the Battle 
of the Standards, as Mr. Jevons terms one 
of the chief controversies which have engaged 
Continental economists in recent years— 
though onewhich hasattracted little attention 
in England, where the existence of a single 
standard seems to have prevented econo- 
mists in general from perceiving how English 
interests are involved in it. A gold standard 
does not, however, preserve the currency of 
a country from fluctuations arising from 
changes in the value of both silver and gold, 
so long as other countries maintain a double 
standard. A single silver standard did not 
preserve India from experiencing a fall in 
the value of its currency after the discovery 
of the new gold mines, for the silver driven 
from the currencies of continental Europe by 
gold was sent out to the East; and if both 
metals were still admissible without limit 
into the currencies of the Continent, a fall 
in silver would in like manner cause gold to 
pour into England. The double standard 
has advocates among some of the most emi- 
nent Continental economists, especially MM. 
Laveleye, Wolowski, and Courcelle Seneuil. 
The late Mr. Prince Smith, too—whom 
some English economists regarded as the 
champion of “ orthodox ” economics in Ger- 
many, as opposed to the so-called ‘‘ Catheder- 
socialisten”’—was on the same side. The 
“ Cathedersocialisten,” on the contrary, @re, 
we believe, generally for a single gold stand- 
ard ; and we may observe.of this much mis- 
understood school, that it would be as 
reasonable to call Lord Aberdare and Mr. 
Grant Duff Socialists because they are 
members of the Social Science Association, 
as to give that name to German professors 
and officials because they have formed a 
“ Verein fiir Socialpolitik :” the term Soci- 
ologists would be much nearer the mark. 
Mr. Jevons fully admits the force of some 
of the arguments on the side of the double 
standard, but he justly objects to the cum- 
brousness of silver as a medium for large 
payments, and to the cost of the efflux and 
reflux of each metal as it rises and 
falls in value. But he does not seem quite 
satisfactorily to meet M. de Laveleye’s main 
argument: that the demonetising of silver 
tends to cause a scarcity of money, and a 
consequent fall in prices and rise in the rate 
of interest, injurious to the producing and 
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commercial classes of all Europe, and espe- 
cially detrimental to the small farmers of 
France and Belgium, who would find the 
prices of their produce declining, while 
their mortgages were becoming more oner- 
ous. Mr. Jevons suggests that the exten- 
sion of bank-notes, cheques, and the clearing- 
house system will economise the system of 
metallic currency, and that the supply of 

ld may be, increased by future discoveries. 
He admits, however, that this is only matter 
of speculation; and what M. de Laveleye 
contends against is exposing the poor pea- 
santry of his own country to the risks of 
suchaspeculation. The question is, in fact, 
one of a balance of advantages and dis- 
advantages on both sides, and Mr. Jevons 
and M. de Laveleye are agreed in treating 
it as such, although they form opposite 
jndgments respecting the turn of the scales. 
It is one of Mr. Jevons’s great philosophical 
merits that he is as patient of controversy as 
the magnanimous Mr. Mill himself, and exa- 
mines on all sides the questions he discusses, 
instead of jumping from general assumptions 
to hisconclusions like the schoolmen, of whom 
Hallam pronounces that “as their reason- 
ings commonly rest on disputable postulates, 
the accuracy they affect is of no sort of 
value.” 

Mr. Jevons’s treatise travels over so much 
ground that a reviewer can follow it only at 
a few of its points. It is almost everywhere 
perfectly clear and popularly written, but 
the limited size of the volume seems to have 
compelled an excessive brevity in one or two 

ges. Thus, in an excellent chapter on 
the methods of regulating a paper currency, 
he pronounces that “regulation by the 
foreign exchanges is better than no regula- 
tion at all, but, if perfectly carried out, 
would give exactly the same results as the 
deposit method ;” a proposition certainly 
not so obvious as to need no explanation to 
a learner. Like Mr. Bagehot, to whose 
Lombard Street he refers, Mr. Jevons de- 
clines the formal discussion of the Bank 
Charter Act; but the treatises of both 
these eminent writers contain much which 
bears on the policy of that Act. Its advocates 
once expected that under it the value of the 
currency and the prices of commodities 
would vary exactly as in a country with a 
purely metallic system, and in which credit 
media were unknown. It must by this time 
be perceived on all sides that no regulation 
of bank-notes can possibly prevent fluctua- 
tion in prices which could not occur under a 
system of circulation consisting exclusively 
of coin. The collapse in the circulation, 
and the sudden rise in the value of the por- 
tion which is legal tender, accompanying a 
panic, could have no existence under a purely 
metallic circulation. 

Although Mr. Jevons is probably the best 
mathematician among European economists, 
he has wisely refrained from the introduc- 
tion of algebraic symbols into the present 
volume, which is well adapted to fill a 
lacuna in both popular and educational 
literature. It abounds in information which 
every one ought to possess, but for much of 
which a student might have rummaged a 
whole library without success. It is sur- 
prising how few are the persons who could 
answer the question why the Mint price 





of an ounce of gold is 31. 17s. 103d. A 
student who cannot be puzzled in the most 
intricate parts of Mr. Mill’s theory of inter- 
national values is often as much puzzled by 
it as many members of the House of Com- 
mons were by Sir Robert Peel’s question, 
“ What is a pound?” On this and a host 
of similar points Mr. Jevons’s treatise now 
leaves them without excuse. 
T. E. Cure Leste. 








The Prose Works of William Wordsworth. 
For the first time collected ; with Additions 
from Unpublished Manuscripts. Edited, 
with Preface, Notes and Illustrations, by 
the Rev. Alex. B. Grosart, St. George’s, 
Blackburn, Lancashire. In Three Volumes. 
(London: Edward Moxon, Son & Co., 
1876.) 


THERE can be no question that as the years 
go on the greatness of Wordsworth is being 
more and more fully recognised. While 
other names, once perpetually repeated and 
familiar, are sinking into obscurity or into 
oblivion, his reputation and influence daily 
increase. The confidence with which he 
worked on through much evil report and 
little good is justified by the event. ‘“ We 
had little to live upon, and he as little,” he 
writes of his brother, whose loss was one of 
the bitterest griefs of his life: “but he 
encouraged me to persist, and to keep my 
eye steady on the object. He would work 
for me (that was, his language)—for me and 
his sister, and I was to endeavour to do 
something for the world.” And with this 
high purpose he worked on, believing un- 
waveringly in his calling and election to be 
a poet, and that sooner or later the world 
would listen to his voice. In one sense 
what he says of his position at Cambridge 
is true of most of his after life ; he was “ not 
for that hour nor for that place.” 
“Yet from the first crude days 

Of settling time in this untried abode, 

I was disturbed at times by prudent thoughts, 

Wishing to hope without a hope, some fears 

About my future worldly maintenance, 

And, more than all, a strangeness in the mind, 

A feeling that I was not for that hour 

Nor for that place.” 
It was in such loneliness, so far as he knew, 
that he worked on. A few “ finely touched ”’ 
spirits were with him, he was assured; but 
for the most part he was received with con- 
tempt, or derision. 

“You know Butler, Montagu’s friend,” he 
writes to his friend Wrangham, “not Tom Butler, 
but the conveyancer. When I was in town in 
spring he happened to see the volumes lying 
on Montagu’s mantelpiece, and to glance his eye 
upon the very poem of the ‘ Daffodils.’ ‘Aye,’ 
says he, ‘a fine morsel this for the reviewers.’ 
When this was told me,” he adds, “ (for I was 
not present), I observed that there were two lines 
in that little poem which, if thoroughly felt, would 
annihilate nine-tenths of the reviews of the king- 
dom, as they would find no readers. The lines I 
alluded to were these * :— 

««¢ They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude.’” 
He had his reward while he lived in his 
virtue, and in the fine pleasure of his art; 
he has it now in the growing admiration 
and reverence of mankind. We believe that 
even in his own day his influence was far 





* These lines were composed by Mrs, Wordsworth. 





greater than was perceived ; certainly now 
no poet of his date sways an empire of com- 
parable importance. In his own day he was 
a “presence not to be put by” even by 
some who scoffed the loudest. Even Byron, 
though he is never tired of jesting at his 
unintelligibility, and his ‘ pedlar poems,” 
displays unconsciously the power of the 
master he derides. The “ Prisoner of Chil- 
lon” abounds in Wordsworthian tones and 
echoes. It may be that the influence of 
Wordsworth was impressed upon Byron 
rather through Shelley than by direct con- 
tact; but it is none the less Wordsworth’s 
influence. On Shelley Wordsworth exer- 
cised a spell, the effects of which could never 
be, and were not, destroyed by any subse- 
quent alienation and scorn. For him, as for 
another most eminent genius, he was a 
“Jost leader,” though perhaps he would 
have retaliated, had that been his way, with 
a counter-description of his estranged ad- 
mirer as a “lost follower.” The following 
words of Shelley’s tell us what Wordsworth 
had been to him, ere Wordsworth changed 
camps :— 
“ Poet of Nature, thou hast wept to know 
That things depart which nover may return ; 
— and youth, friendship, and love’s first 
ow, 
man fled like sweet dreams, leaving thee to 
mourn, 

These common woes I feel. One loss.is mine, 

Which thou too feel’st, yet I alone deplore. 

Thou wert as a lone star whose light did shine 

On some frail bark in winter's midnight roar: 

Thou hast like to a rock-built refuge stood 

Above the blind and battling multitude : 

In honoured poverty thy voice did weave 

Songs consecrate to truth and liberty. 
Deserting these, thou leavest mo to grieve 
Thus, having been, that thou should’st cease 
to be.” 

Assuredly ever since his own time his 

fame has been spreading. 
“ Crescit occulto velut arbor aevo 
Fama.” 

And it was spread, not because “the judi- 
cious” have closed their eyes to faults in 
his workmanship or that enrolment of him- 
self beneath a strange banner, but because, 
when all withdrawals are made, he has left 
us so much of such supreme excellence—both 
in thought and form so exquisitely refined 
and true. How odd to have to look for his 
statue in the Baptistry in Westminster, 
where “ by the sentiment of a kinsman ” it 
has been placed, with Keble’s tablet now 
fixed near! Certainly, had that been its 
proper site, and such its congenial associa- 
tions, the world would scarcely now be 
seated at his feet. We can only hope, as 
Dr. Stanley suggests, that he may ‘“ make 
that angle of the nave the nucleus of a new 
Poets’ Corner of future years.” 

Of the growing belief in Wordsworth 
there are many signs. The eager reception 
of the diary describing one of his wander- 
ings with his sister in Scotland is not in- 
significant. Still more so the appearance 
of the volumes now before us containing his 
prose works, edited with much enthusiasm, 
though perhaps a little hastily, by Mr. 
Grosart, who is so well known for his 
labours in other fields of English literature. 
Mr. Grosart has done a great service. 
Better than words of praise is work for the 
master one loves; and of work, that which 
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is to be done before all other is the render- 
ing of the master’s voice fally audible—that 
is, the placing of what gospels he has left 
within reach in a legible form. Strange to 
say, there is much of this work yet to be 
done for Wordsworth. Strange to say, all 
his poetry has not yet been printed. 
One poem not before printed is given by 
Mr. Grosart. It is dated January 9, 1846, 
and so is, perhaps, the last piece he wrote, 
except two sonnets on the death of a grand- 
son, as his terrible bereavement of his 
daughter Dora—‘‘Is that Dora?’ were 
almost his last words as he heard some one 
enter the chamber where he lay dying—be- 
fell so soon after. It consists of some verses 
“inscribed on the fly-leaf of a gift copy of 
the Collective Edition of his Poems sent to 
the Royal Library at Windsor Castle.” 
They are somewhat commonplace, though 
not without Wordsworthian touches; but 
their merit is not the question at present. 
What we want first of all is a complete col- 
lection of Wordsworth’s works. The win- 
nowing of the chaff from the wheat may 
then be attempted. In the Guide to the 
Lakes the author quotes these lines in 
speaking of the cottages :— 

‘‘ Cluster’d like stars, some few, but single most, 

And lurking dimly in their shy retreats, 


Or glancing on each other cheerful looks, 


Like separated stars with clouds between. MS.” 


which, as Mr. Grosart has it, are “from 
(eheu! eheu!) the still unpublished poem of 
‘Grasmere.’”’ This poem is, in fact, the first 
book of the first part of The Recluse—the 
magnum opus, never completed, to which 
“The Prelude” is the introduction and 
“The Excursion” the second part. We 
are told in the Memoirs that it “takes 
up the thread of the personal narrative, 
where it leaves off in the ‘ Prelude,’ and 
begins with describing the commencement 
of his ‘Residence at Grasmere;’ after 
which introduction it propounds the subject 
in the lines which are printed as a pro- 
spectus in the Preface to ‘The Excur- 
sion ’”? :— 
“On man, on nature, and on human life, 
Musing in solitude, I oft perceive 
Fair trains of imagery before me rise, &c.” 

We trust Mr. Grosart will not think us 
greedy if, like Oliver, we “ask for more.” 
We hope all that Wordsworth has left will 
be presently published. 

Meanwhile, much is now given us, for 
which let us say our grace. Mr. Grosart has 
arranged the Prose Works in three volumes, 
the first of which contains what he entitles 
** Political and Ethical Writings,” the second 
‘* Aesthetical and Literary,” the third “ Cri- 
tical and Ethical”—an arrangement not 
to be satisfactorily carried out, perhaps, but 
which may serve. He reprints, of course, 
pieces that have been and are easily acces- 
sible, as the famous preface to the second 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads, with the Ap- 
pendix and the Supplementary Essay, and 
the Guide to the Lakes; and some of the 
letters he gives have appeared before, more 
or less, in the Memoirs; but the greater 
part of his volumes consists of writings not 
before published, or which, once published, 
are now exceedingly rare. The chief work 
is the tractate, or essay, or whatever it is to 
be called, “On the Convention of Cintra ’— 





a work composed with all the noble vehe- 
mence of adeep and a deeply moved nature, 
full of high thoughts expressed in worthy 
language. In it, as so often, the spirit of 
Milton seems to be with Wordsworth, in- 
spiring a certain fine passionate patriotism. 
Those who think of Wordsworth as of a self- 
wrapt recluse, lying beside his lakes ‘‘ secure” 
and calm, unmindful of the shocks that 
shook the towns and lands far away, may be 
amazed to see with what fervent interest he 
was watching all that happened—what true 
joys and griefs filled his great heart as the 
terrible drama of his day was played out. 
Like those Greeks Thucydides describes 
standing on the shore of the Great Harbour 
at Syracuse to witness the sea-battle that 
was to decide their fate, whose very limbs 
in the intensity of their excitement moved 
sympathetically with the combatants—roic¢ 
owpacw abtoic toa 7a ooEn repioeae Evva- 


.Tovevovrec—so Wordsworth, with all his 


seeming imperturbability and in spite of 
the distance at which he delighted to place 
himself from the central haunts of the world, 
felt deeply with his fellow-men in that awful 
time. More clearly for the quiet that sur- 
rounded him he heard 


“The still sad music of humanity.” 


And, whatever tidings reached him, he 
could not but lift up his voice, wailful or 
jubilant, as the hour might be. He might 
well speak of this Convention of Cintra 
writing as 
“The impassioned strain, 
Which without aid of numbers I sustain.” 


Perhaps we may be permitted to quote 
here the sonnet “‘ composed while the author 
was engaged in writing a tract occasioned by 
the Convention of Cintra :”— 


“ Not mid the world’s vain objects that enslave 

The free-born soul—that world whose vaunted 
skill 

In selfish interest perverts the will, 
Whose factions lead astray the wise and brave— 
Not there; but in dark wood and rocky cave, 
And hollow vale which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they rave 
Down their steep beds, that never shall be still ; 
Here, mighty Nature ; in this school sublime 
I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain ; 
For her consult the auguries of time, 
And through the human heart explore my way ; 
And look and listen—gathering, whence I may, 
Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain. ” 


This work, that surely must take its place 
with the masterpieces of the kind in our 
literature, has so far been little known ex- 
cept by name. Canning is said to have 
pronounced it “the most eloquent pro- 
duction since the days of Burke;”’ but, 
writes the author of the Memoirs, by “ some 
untoward delays in printing, it was not 
published till the interest in the question 
under discussion had almost subsided. Cer. 
tain it is that an edition, consisting only of 
five hundred copies, was not sold off; that 
many copies were disposed of by the pub- 
lishers as waste paper, and went to the 
trunkmakers ; and now there is scarcely any 
volume published in this country which is so 
difficult to be met with as the tract on the 
Convention of Ciutra.”” We can only 
further say that, beside its intrinsic merit, 
this tract has great illustrative value for the 
student of the writer’s poetry, especially of 





the “Poems dedicated to national inde- 
pendence and liberty.” 

Among the pieces not before published is 

a “letter to the Bishop of Landaff (sic) on 
the extraordinary avowal of his political 
principles contained in the appendix to his 
late sermon, by a Republican,” in which the 
Wordsworth of 1793 comes ont in full 
force; various letters both on public mat- 
ters and on private—one addressed (but pro- 
bably never sent) to Bishop Blomfield on 
the Catholic Relief Bill, which discusses 
that ever vexed question, “Can Protestantism 
and Popery be co-ordinate powers in the 
constitution of a free country, and at the 
same time Christian belief be in that country 
a vital principal of action ?””—two additional 
papers on epitaphs, which would probably 
have appeared in The Friend, had The 
Friend prospered; some new notes and 
illustrations of the poems, and the whole of 
the J. F. MSS. The J. F. MSS. 
“written down to the dictation of Words- 
worth by Miss Fenwick, . . . . have been hitherto 
given with tantalising and almost provoking frag- 
mentariness in the Memoirs and in the Centenary 
Edition of the Poems—again withdrawn in the 
recent Rossetti Edition. In these notes,” adds 
Mr. Grosart in his manner, “many of which in 
both senses are elaborate and full, are some of the 
deepest and daintiest-worded things from Words- 
worth. The J. F. MSS. are delightfully chatty 
and informal, and ages hence will be treasured 
and studied in relation to the poems by the (then) 
myriad millions of the English-speaking races.” 

It would be interesting to dwell more par- 
ticularly on certain parts of this collection ; 
but space fails us. We hope it is sufficiently 
clear that for all students of Wordsworth— 
that is, of one of the highest and_ best 
masters of his art—these volumes are of 
priceless value. Some day, it is to be hoped, 
a Life of Wordsworth will be—it has not 
yet been—written; whoever accomplishes, 
or attempts, that noble task will find ready 
to hand in the work before us some of his 
best material. To the Wordsworthian stu- 
dent, then, and biographer, as also to all 
who care for high thinking and good writing, 
from whatsoever source, we heartily recom- 
mend it. 

As to the editing, Mr. Grosart has, on the 
whole, done his part well. The arrange- 
ment might, we think, be improved; the 
private letters, for instance, should be all to- 
gether. The index should be much fuller. 
And, what is more important, the contents 
should be more complete. We trusted the 
work would be an omniwm gatherum in the 
good sense of that remarkable phrase, if it 
has a good sense; but it is only an aliorum 
gatherum ; not all the letters are given, nor 
of those that are given is the whole always 
printed. Mr. Grosart’s own way of speak- 
ing would not always, we think, have won 
Wordsworth’s approval. Even those who 
are no great admirers of De Quincey, among 
whom are we, will not much relish Mr. 
Grosart’s description of him as “a monkey 
with a man’s soul somehow transmigrated 
into it.” The quotation made by Words- 
worth in one of his letters to the Morning 
Post on the Kendal and Windermere Rail- 
way :— ; 

“ Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 

And Sedley cursed the form that pleased a king, 
is from Johnson’s “ Vanity of Human 
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Wishes,” not from Dryden, as Mr. Grosart 
suggests. But— 
“Non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis.” 
On the whole the editor deserves well of 
his country. 
One last word: What is the date of the 
“ Reverie of Poor Susan?” We think there 
are no two poems for which dwellers in towns 
and in Town should be more grateful than 
that one and the sonnet written on West- 
minster Bridge. No two poems so remind 
us of what is, for the most part, wholly 
forgotten, that in the midst of cities, in the 
busiest centres of commerce and of care, 
the spirit of poetry is present, if only we 
could feel it. For those who delight im ‘‘ Poor 
Susan,”’ Cheapside has a new glory for ever, 
and there is pavement of gold in Wood 
Street; Lothbury is as a meadow of Arcadia. 
So one would like to know all one may of 
such a poem. Now the common editions— 
eg., that of 1874 in six vols., the one- 
volumed 8vo. edition, which also Mr. Ros- 
setti’s volume follows—give 1797; and for 
ourselves we have always been interested to 
regard the poem as one of the earliest of 
Wordsworth’s characteristic pieces. But 
we are told, vol. iii., p. 40, of the Prose 
Works, that it was “ written 1801 or 1802. 
This arose,” runs on the note, “out of my 
observations of the affecting music of these 
birds, hanging in this way in the London 
streets, during the freshness and stillness of 
the spring morning.” It would seem, by 
the way, that Mr. Grosart’s star—‘a star 
designates publication herein for the first 
time ’’—is not always to be depended upon, 
as he appends it to the above note, which is 
to be found in the Memoirs, i. 191. As “ Poor 
Susan” was not in the Lyrical Ballads 
published in 1798, it was probably not 
written by that time, though, of course, it 
may have been so. Yet is not the style 
rather in the poet’s earlier manner—his man- 
ner inand about 1797? He was evidently 
himself somewhat vague about the date. 
J. W. Hates. 








Nebraska, its Advantages, Resources, and Draw- 
backs. Illustrated. By Edwin A. Curley, 
Special Commissioner from The Field to 
the Emigrant Fields of North America. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co., 1875.) 


WHEN a man has resolved to fight the battle 
of life under new conditions, to escape from 
the fierce competition and cramping close- 
ness of the struggling crowds in the old 
country to the freer air and ampler space of 
& new one, he finds a difficulty in deciding 
to which quarter of the globe he shall turn 
his steps. And when the intending emi- 
grant has got over this initial difficulty, and 
has fixed upon Western America, he must 
still be greatly puzzled which portion of it 
to select as his future home. It is not easy 
for him to obtain data which will convey to 
his mind a substantially fair view of the pros- 
pect which each State can offer. Mere official 
information is too bald and technical for the 
purpose, and the more flowery prospectuses 
of States and Corporations interested in the 
sale of lands, and eager to attract new 
comers, are liable to present pictures of too 
rosy hue. A really trustworthy handbook to 





the emigrant fields of North America which 
would inspire confidence in its impartiality 
would be sure of appreciation. This Mr. 
Curley has endeavoured to supply with 
regard to Nebraska, one of the most rising 
of the younger Western States. He fur- 
nishes_ statistics innumerable, diagrams, 
detailed maps after the United States’ Sur- 
vey, @ minute description of every county in 
the State, and information on every point of 
interest to the settler. It is to be regretted 
that the material has not been compressed 
into a less bulky and more portable volume, 
with less of glitter on the cover. But when 
the antecedent prejudice excited by this 
and the inflated and highly alliterative pre- 
face has been overcome, the reader will 
find a collection of valuable data in 
fairly readable form. In the title-page 
the author promises to set forth drawbacks 
as well as advantages, and he is careful not 
to omit or ignore them. The general result, 
however, of Mr. Curley’s survey is so favour- 
able that we cannot help fearing that he 
may have been unconsciously influenced by 
association with enthusiastic Nebraskans, 
and have a little undervalued the defects 
which he honestly confesses to exist. 
Nebraska possesses immense advantages 
of position. It lies on the main line of com- 
munication across the continent, the Union 
Pacific Railway, which traverses its whole 
length from east to west. The Missouri 
forms the eastern boundary of the State, 
and its plains are watered by the Platte 
with its numerous affluents, and by many 
other streams which fall directly into the 
Missouri. It possesses, moreover, for the 
most part, an extremely fertile soil, yielding 
bountiful crops of wheat, maize, flax, and 
fruits, while extensive prairies afford unlimit- 
ed pasturage for sheep and cattle. Hostile 
and troublesome Indians have been settled 
on “ reservations,’ or driven away to other 
hunting-grounds by the resistless advance 
of the whites. It is not surprising then that 
Nebraska, thus favoured by nature and by 
railways, has developed after the marvellous 
fashion of Western States, and in an existence 
of twenty years has gathered a population 
of some 230,000 persons. The rapid growth 
and prosperity of these new districts of 
Western America proceeds in spite of rather 
severe taxation, although Mr. Curley main- 
tains that the settler is less heavily burdened 
than is ordinarily believed. The duty on 
many necessary articles, such as clothes, 
implements, and tools of all kinds, is high, 
but food is free; there are State, county, 
and town taxes for various purposes, yet Mr. 
Curley’s figures show that each citizen of 
Nebraska bears but one-third the weight of 
public debt which falls upon each inhabitant 
in the prosperous colony of New Zealand. 
The nature of the country in Nebraska is 
such that farms are very quickly brought 
into cultivation. It consists for the most 
part of rolling prairie : i.e. gently undulating 
plains, with here and there extensive table- 
lands, or broad valleys, while along the 
rivers bold bluffs relieve the monotony of the 
landscape. The rolling plains rise gradually 
towards the west from an altitude of 1,000 feet 
above the sea at Omaha in the east, to 5,000 
feet at the western boundary of the State. 
The level surface of the prairie, with deep 








rich soil unencumbered by forest, lies ready 
for the plough ; and the settler has no weary 
struggle of years and years with refractory 
and unsightly stumps to look forward to as 
in Canada, where it takes a lifetime to clear 
an ample farm. The soil, like that of much 
of the great prairie region of America, is 
chiefly rich lacustrine deposit ; and an excel- 
lent account, accompanied by a map, of the 
surface geology, by Professor Aughey, shews 
that this extends over three-fourths of the 
State. This lacustrine deposit was formed 
by the subsidence of the vast inland seas or 
lakes which occupied the central portion of 
the North American continent during the 
Pliocene Tertiary Age. The deposit is from 
5 to 200 feet thick, perfectly homogeneous, 
and owes its extreme fertility to its richness 
in finely divided silica and the phosphates 
and carbonates of lime. It resembles the 
soil of the valley of the Nile, and the fertile 
Loess of the Rhine. The remaining portion 
of the land consists of the alluvium of the 
river valleys, with sand and drift, which 
crop out at different points. 

What then are the drawbacks which must 
be set against so many exceptional advan- 
tages? They are easily summed up :— 
First, extreme variations of temperature ; 
secondly, deficient rainfall; thirdly, lack of 
timber ; fourthly, the ravages of grasshop- 
pers and locusts. The first of these is, 
perhaps, not so serious as it might at first 
sight appear. In one place the lowest 
point reached in winter was —30°, the 
highest in summer 106°, a range of no less 
than 136°! But this appears to be excep- 
tional, and the average range perhaps not 
more than 120°. The sensible effect of 
these extremes, moreover, is largely miti- 
gated by the dryness and tenuity of the 
atmosphere. In many parts the rainfall is 
generally sufficient for agricultural purposes, 
although in the north-western portion irri- 
gation is necessary; but the fault will no 
doubt disappear as plantations rise up, and 
thick crops prevent too rapid evaporation. 

The great want of allis timber: there are 
no forests in Nebraska—all is bare prairie, 
with hardly a tree, except here and there a 
few small saplings. This dearth of timber 
means more than mere monotony of land- 
scape. It means lack of building and fenc- 
ing material, and it means want of shelter 
from the fierce winds which sweep over the 
vast expanse of prairie untempered and un- 
checked. It means, too, lack of fuel, a 
serious matter in a country where the tem- 
perature falls to from 10° to 30° below zero. 
The full significance of this will be gathered 
from the fact that the author carefully dis- 
cusses the value of straw and corn-stalks 
for this purpose. The evil is in process of 
being remedied ; the settlers are alive to the 
necessity, and are raising timber and fruit- 
trees, while, as was found to be the case in 
Kansas, now the prairie fires have ceased 
and rainfall increases, plantations are spring- 
ing up in unploughed lands spontaneously, 
from seeds shed long ago, and buried per- 
haps for ages in the ground. 

With regard to locusts, the author is of 
opinion that their ravages have been over- 
rated. They come but once ina series of 
years, and can be kept down, driven away, 
or destroyed, by appropriate means. 
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Altogether Nebraska has a prosperous 
future before her; and while there is no 
place for the clerk or the mere labourer, the 
man who goes there with a little capital and 
knows how to farm “may have every con- 
fidence that he will become wealthy on the 
Western plains, and attain there a position 
of which he could have no reasonable hope 
in the close competition of old England.” 

W. B. CHEAbLe. 








THE YORK AND HEREFORD MISSALS. 


Missale ad Usum insignis Ecclesiae Ebora- 

censis. (Surtees Society, 1874.) 

Missale ad Usum percelebris Ecclesiae Here- 

fordensis. (Privately printed, 1874.) 

By these volumes Dr. Henderson has earned 
the thanks of all who are interested in the 
history of the English Church. Hitherto 
the student wishing to obtain a knowledge 
of her chief service before her Reformation 
must either spend much time in visiting 
and comparing the few and widely-scattered 
remnants of the ancient service-books, or 
must be content with Mr. Maskell’s Ancient 
Liturgy, and as much as he could get of 
Mr. Forbes’s reprint of the Salisbury Missal, 
for the concluding part of which we have 
been patiently waiting since 1867. 

Mr. Maskell’s book is not superseded, for 
its value lies in its introduction and illustra- 
tive matter. But to understand the dis- 
tinctions of “ Use,” complete texts are ne- 
cessary. The differences are not found so 
much in the fixed parts of the service which 
Mr. Maskell gives us, as in the variable 
introits, collects, epistles, gospels, &c. Dr. 
Henderson, in the books under notice, gives 
us the whole York and Hereford Missals, 
and all that is at present known to exist 
of the Lincoln, besides several local services, 
the metrical Kyries (without the music), 
the Bodleian Tropes, several comparative 
tables, and lists of extant books of each use, 
and an alphabetical list of saints’ days, which 
will be very useful in fixing dates. The 
musical part of the books has been edited by 
the Rev. 8. Greatheed. 

The principal variations of text and ru- 
brie are given, and the latter are so con- 
siderable as to persuade the editor that 
“there was as great a variety in ceremonial in 
respect to the Canon of the Mass within the use of 
York at various times and before the custom was 
fixed by the printed edition as there is between 
the three great uses of Sarum, York, and Here- 
ford, as drawn out from the printed editions of 
the Missal.” 

Now, surely this is a mistake. The rubrics 
differ very much, it is true, but they are sup- 
plementary not contradictory to one another. 
We have here four whole texts of the York 
Canon, and part of a fifth, and, omitting that 
from the Breviary, of which more shortly, it 
will not be found that the rubrics are discor- 
dant. Take for instance the first of them, The 
printed books have: ‘“ Erigens se sacerdos 
osculetur altare a dextris sacrificii dicens.”’ 
One MS.: “ Hic faciat sacerdos tres cruces 
super calicem et panem ita dicens.” The 
other MS. shows us that there was no con- 
tradiction, for it says: “ Hic erigat se et 
osculetur altare faciendo signum super cali- 
cem.”’ It should be remembered that there 


never was an authorised version of the 





rubrics ; some MSS. omit them altogether, 
and in others they are found of greater or 
less completeness, and the scribes appear to 
have been very arbitrary in their selection. 
Tradition supplied what was wanting to 
produce a practical uniformity. The printed 
editions agree, not because they fully repre- 
sent the practice of their time, but because 
the first was copied from one MS. and the 
others from it. If our old service-books had 
continued in use much longer, no doubt the 
use of printing would have caused a regula- 
tion and amplification of the rubrics, just as 
it has done in the case of the Roman 
Missal. 

After Dr. Henderson, with the MS. before 
him, has so far satisfied himself about it as 
to draw from it one of his texts, I feel some 
hesitation in disputing his judgment on the 
authority only of the extract which he has 
printed; but really I doubt very much 
whether the Breviary used is a York book at 
all. Its canon differs very widely from the un- 
doubted York texts, and in most cases agrees 
with the Sarum; but it is not wholly Sarum. 
What, then, is it? Is it of some monastic 
or private use, or can it possibly be Lincoln ? 
One would like to hear the result of a 
further examination of the MS., either by 
Dr. Henderson or by the learned Secretary 
of the Surtees Society. 

Dr. Henderson’s section on the Ecclesias- 
tical Colours does not add anything to our 
knowledge of the subject. In his extracts 
from the York books, he throughout con- 
founds the capa nigra, or ordinary black 
gown, with the capa serica, or silk cope; 
and for Lincoln use he gives a rubric which 
is really not Lincoln, but Sarum. It is 
from a Pontifical written for John Longland, 
Bishop of Lincoln 1520-1547, and Dr. 
Henderson, to account for its being Sarum, 
suggests that it was intended to introduce 
that use into the diocese of Lincoln. This, 
in fact, seems to have been the case, for in 
1541-1542 the use of Sarum was formally 
adopted by Convocation for the whole pro- 
vince of Canterbury (Blunt, Annotated Book 
of Common Prayer, p. 14). 

The York Missal gives a long and far from 
edifying story as to the origin of St. 
Gregory’s Trental, which is not found in the 
Salisbury or Hereford books, though in both 
of them the Trental is described, and they 
contain other curiosities of the same sort—as, 
for instance, the Mass of the Five Wounds 
and the Passion according to Pope John. 
And from a fly-leaf in one of the Hereford 
copies we have a Mass for “rex noster 
Henricus octavus in terris Ecclesiae Angli- 
canae supremum caput.” This last suggests 
the thought that it would be well for all 
editors of ecclesiastical books to note such 
alterations as they find in them to suit the 
state of things which existed between the 
rupture with Rome and the introduction of 
the vernacular services. I am able to supply 
two characteristic examples from part of a 
Salisbury Grayle in my own possession. They 
occur in the two sequences “ unius Apostoli.” 
In the first “‘concedunt tibi Petre regni 
solium”’ has regni scratched out and sacer- 
dotii written over; in the next “ Quorum 
princeps”’ is altered to “ Quorum unus.”’ 

It is a pity that better printing and 
paper have not been bestowed on these 








books, for they certainly deserved it. Mis- 
prints, too, are numerous, and some of them 
indicate considerable carelessness. For in- 
stance, of the short list of six corrigenda in 
the Hereford book the first directs the de- 
letion of a passage which is not to be found 
at the place referred to, and the last directs 
usum to be substituted for verswm in a place 
where wswm actually stands in the text. 
And uswm is evidently the right reading. 
The context requires a word signifying 
communion, and uswm will bear that mean- 
ing. It is not in Du Cange, but in the 
Promptorium we read “ Vsyi yn sacrament 
receyvynge communico,” and in Myrc’s In- 
structions for Parish Priests, ll. 1937-1940, 
we read :— 
. = any flye, gnat, or coppe 

oun into be chalys droppe. 

ef bow darst for castynge bere 

Vse hyt hol alle I-fere.” 
In the contents-table of the York book 
Appendices vi. and vii. are transposed. And 
ought not vexillwm de serico on the last page 
but one of the Hereford to be vewillwm de 
cilicio ? 

There is another misprint in the same 
book, which is too good to be overlooked. 
In the Remedia contra defectus Missae we 
read, “‘ Sisanguis in calice congeletur tamdiu 
exhaletur donec dissolvatur, vel prunis reve- 
renter apponatur, aut si aliter fieri non 
possit debet in solidum transglutiri.” This 
passage is, I believe, peculiar to this Missal, 
and is curious as a provision against a 
practically impossible accident. But it is 
made still more remarkable in the reprint by 
prunis being printed pruinis. 

Since the above was in type the Surtees 
Society have issued a thick volume, edited 
by Dr. Henderson, and containing the York 
Manual, the York Processional, and the 
Sarum Manual, besides extracts from the 
Hereford Manual, and from various other 
English, Welsh, and Scotch sources, ranging 
in date from the tenth to the sixteenth 
century. The York Pontifical is promised 
soon, and it will complete the series of York 
offices as to “sacraments and sacramentals” 
so far as they are extant, for no copy of the 
Grayle appears to be known. Having re- 
ceived so much, we are tempted to ask for 
the Breviary. The present instalment has 
a short preface, containing descriptions of 
the sources from which the texts are drawn, 
and some notes communicated by Canon 
Simmons, chiefly about the York colours. 
The information given on this last head is 
not exhaustive, but contains some good 
evidence tending to prove that the rule, if 
there was one, was not very rigid, but that 
the possession of certain ornaments often 
caused their use in what appeared to be the 
most appropriate order, without respect to 
their colours. : 

Among other interesting matter m the 
Appendix is a series of forms for the Bidding 
Prayer in English, from the eleventh century 
onwards. And as an example of the vitality 
of tradition, and the light thrown on later 
forms by comparing them with the earlier, 
may be mentioned the rubric in the office 
for blessing the font, in both York and 
Sarum books of the fifteenth century, which 
denounces the practice of sprinkling water 
from the font and allowing it to be taken 
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away. The fierceness of the language, cul- 
minating in a threat of the greater excom- 
munication, shows that the practice existed. 
There is nothing about it in the earlier MSS. 
until we get to the eleventh century, and 
then we find it allowed. ye art 

The printing of this book is better than 
that of the Missals, but there is still room 
for improvement, especially in the correction 
of the press. The music has been edited by 
Mr. Greatheed, as before. 

J. T. MICKLETHWAITE. 








A Fine Old English Gentleman, exemplified 
in the Life and Character of Lord Colling- 
wood. A Biographical Study. By William 
Davies. (London: Sampson Low & Co., 
1875.) 

Tue author of a pleasant Pilgrimage of the 

Tiber has chosen another subject, the interest 

of which is ever green with English folk, 

though we doubt whether his mode of treat- 
ing it is not a mistake: His hero is one of the 
finest characters in modern history, but one 
so thorough and foursquare that his life 
and acts need no laboured commentary or 
didactic exposition. Mr. W. Davies’s analysis 
of his character, however, based though it is 
on the events of his life, appears so distinctly 
designed to point # moral and read telling 
contrasts to a degenerate age, that, as the 
reader makes way in the narrative of Lord 

Collingwood’s career, he comes to know of 

a surety that to every half-page of anecdote, 

exploit, incident, or correspondence, he must 

expect a proportion of three or four pages of 
moralising, and is reminded of Dr. Croxall’s 
translation of Aesop, which would be well 
enough but for his interlarded morals. It 

is conceivable that such treatment of a 

chosen hero, of however faultless honour, 

gallantry, and patriotism, may generate a 

feeling directly opposite to that which it was 

designed to produce; the same sort of feel- 
ing which of old led to the ostracism of 

Aristides. Without gainsaying the aver- 

ment “that every good, true, and well- 

ordered life is an epic which outshines 
that of Homer, and transcends the narra- 

tive,” we strongly suspect that to im- 

press it indelibly on the memory is rather 

the work of comparatively few forceful 
words than of much flowing rhetoric; and 
it would be very hard on the remembrance 
of the brave and self-denying Collingwood, 
if it should suffer from the zeal of an ad- 
mirer who overlays his example with pre- 
cepts multiplied above measure. Not that 
Mr. Davies, in his portrait, omits or over- 
looks such fine traits of his hero’s character 
as his dignified silence under official neglect, 
his generons refusal to impute motives to 
rival commanders, his consideration for his 
inferiors, his firm, respectful truthfulness 
of speech to superiors, his economy of the 
public purse and indifference as to his own, 
his thorough and practical acquaintance 
with the details of his profession (so striking 

@ contrast to the many “incapables” in the 

service of that day, who, as he wrote, 

“knew as much seamanship as the King’s 

Attorney-General, and whom one would not 

trust with a boat on a trout-stream ”), his 

staunchness to his friends, or his signal de- 
votion to the service of his country on an 





element of which he was never fond, and 
from which the keen relish of home delights 
might so pardonably have weaned him. No 
chronicler of this good and great man’s life 
has been more careful to do it full and cir- 
cumstantial justice, or, in point of instances 
and examples, succeeded better. Only here 
and there—and, indeed, too frequently—he 
unconsciously takes from the greatness of 
his hero by striving to exalt him in ill- 
sustained contrasts, or resenting for him 
slights and wrongs as to which he himself 
gave little or no sign of indignation. An 
example or two may be cited. Every reader 
of the life of Cuthbert Collingwood holds 
in esteem his letters on the education of his 
daughters. One such is given in pages 79-80, 
solid, sensible, and practical. But it is 
scarcely fair to make it the text fora diatribe 
against the neglect of parental supervision of 
the education of families, in the upper and 
middle classes of the present day; or to 
infer that to that neglect are attribut- 
able “the faults and follies of the present 
superficial and desultory age.” Account 
should be taken of the exceptional weight 
and force of letters, breathing counsel and 
advice, from a father far away and regarded 
with a reverence unalloyed with familiarity 
by daughters nurtured in a retired home 
under a mother circumstanced as Lady Col- 
lingwood. Such letters would powerfully 
conduce to influence character and instil 
principles; whereas, admitting to some 
extent a default of personal interest in their 
children’s training and teaching on the part 
of modern parents, we may doubt if good 
seed invariably ripens welleven where such 
interest has been noticeable. It is possible 
to interfere too much with tutors and 
governesses, as well as with their pupils. 
It is possible to be too didactic. And per- 
haps Lord Collingwood would as little have 
dreamed of signal and exceptional virtue 
being predicated of him, because he wrote 
letters on female education to his daughters 
from on board ship, as “absolute justice ” 
from his “‘ not having had occasion to find 
fault with Smith [his servant] for four 
years” (p. 187). It is proven, we think, 
that at points in his career—e.g., after his 
service in the Barfleur (1794), and his omis- 
sion from the list of commanders in Nelson’s 
expedition to Egypt—Collingwood was neg- 
lected, through ill-luck or favoritism; but 
Mr. Davies, before making a grievance of 
the Government’s refusal to continue to his 
eldest daughter and heirs the peerage con- 
ferred on him after Trafalgar, ought to 
adduce strong precedents for a compliance 
which, later on, Collingwood ceased to covet ; 
and the fancied posthumous wrong of his 
being buried in a dark corner of the crypt 
of St. Paul’s, while Nelson’s remains were 
honoured with a splendid mausoleam—a 
theme for a rhetorical contrast of the re- 
spective fates of modest merit and dashing 
self-assertion—is afterwards condoned in the 
mention of a fine monument to Collingwood 
by Westmacott, though this calls up an 
admission that “something simpler would 
better have suited the memory of the man.” 

To readers, however, who know when 
they have had enough of didactic reflections 
on the several passages of Coilingwood’s 





without its skin or shell, the portrait given 
us by Mr. Davies will present much in- 
teresting matter. It shows the man quali- 
fying himself for command by obedience, 
conduct, self-restraint, and self-improvement ; 
learning the art of writing despatches the 
style of which has ever been admired, by 
study of English authors, and careful ab- 
stracts of what he read; mastering the de- 
tails of scientific seamanship and naval 
tactics, and making himself acquainted with 
ship-construction, as well as with the growth 
of the timbers which in his day made our 
wooden walls all-sufficient. Considerate of 
his men, in language and act, a rare thing 
in his day, he is shown to have been able to 
do without flogging, and to have kept his 
men employed, during months of inaction, 
by well-chosen amusements. His sailors 
during the blockade of Cadiz danced to the 
music of bagpipes which he had taught 
them to make ; and when “ the rats devoured 
the bagpipes a raid of extermination was 
made on them” (p. 62). Well might Nelson 
say of a ship commanded by such a captain, 
before the naval encounter off St. Vincent, 
“See, here comes the Eucellent, which is as 
good as two added to our number;” and 
there are few finer things in history than 
the mutual expressions of admiration which 
burst from both Nelson and Collingwood 
as one led the weather column and 
the other the lee division into action at 
Trafalgar (p. 98). The dashing prowess of 
Collingwood’s ship, the Royal Sovereign, be- 
ginning the fight by breaking the enemy’s 
line at a French firstrate carrying Admiral 
Alava’s flag, instead of at an appointed two. 
decker (a happy disregard of orders, which 
Nelson could not but have condoned), and 
pressing the Santa Anna so gallantly, in 
spite of a murderous fire from four other 
ships, that within an hour of the first shot 
being fired, that flag-ship struck to its irre- 
pressible antagonist, is described by Mr. 
Davies in a style worthy of his subject and 
wisely allowed to tell its own tale. The 
Frenchmen learnt what it was to cope with a 
commander who held that “nothing could 
stand against three telling broadsides de- 
livered within five minutes ;”’ and Admiral 
Alava’s captain opined that the Royal 
Sovereign should have been christened the 
Royai Devil (p. 90, p. 104). If Trafalgar 
was the crowning scene of Collingwood’s 
gallantry and capacity in action, his five years’ 
further lease of life was marked by a patience 
and patriotism to which Mr. Davies does 
full justice, and afforded scope for diplomatic 
talents in which tact, judgment, and singular 
powers of negotiation were combined with 
eminent moderation and uprightness. The 
contrast of Nelson's impetuosity and Col- 
lingwood’s more deliberative and conciliating 
character in a correspondence as to the right 
of taking water and stores into the British 
ships on the coast of Portugal is well brought 
out in pp. 138-42 of this volume; and, not 
to dwell on the touching example of the 
gallant sailor’s strait between two, his 
yearning for home and his dear ones, and his 
unwillingness to quit the high seas until he 
had given the French that parting drubbing 
in expectation of which he held on till he 
dropped; or on those admirable letters, 


life, and how to get the kernel of the nut ; which will always claim a place in the history 
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of epistolary correspondence—we must note 
one characteristic of Lord Collingwood to 
which his new biographer gives prominence. 
Though reserved and retiring, he had his 
jests and sallies, to which a certain gravity 
of manner gave zest. “ The first gunpowder 
given to the Spaniards at the commencement 
of their revolution having been fired away in 
honour of one of their saints, Collingwood 
told them he should give them no more, 
unless they promised to reserve it for sinners 
and not for saints” (p. 169). Better than 
this is his definition of dyspepsy (in p. 190) 
as “‘a disease of officers who get tired and 
then seek to be invalided,”’ a disease, which 
he lamented in others, and shut his eyes to 
in his own case. And not amiss was his 
discernment of ladies’ characters by their 
handwriting, for which we must refer lady- 
readers to p. 197. 

Upon the whole, this volume ought to be 
acceptable to the general reader. To the 
schoolboy hunting for examples and illus- 
trations of every Christian and moral virtue 
for his English theme it should be invaluable. 
At the same time it may be doubted whether 
its two hundred and fifty pages are likely to 
do more in keeping alive the memory and 
example of one of the most blameless of men 
and heroes than those telling verses of 
“lL. E. L.” which end with the quatrain— 


“ Amid the many names that light 
Our history's blazoned line, 
I know not one, brave Collingwood, 
That touches me like thine.” 


James Davies. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Second Wife. Translated by Annie 
Wood from the German of E. Marlitt. 
(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1875.) 

The Squire’s Legacy. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1875.) 

Spiders and Flies. By Mrs. Hartley. (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1875.) 

A Scotch Wooing. By J. C. Ayrton. 
don: H. 8. King & Co., 1875.) 
We can imagine few things more trying to 
a young girl than to become the second 
wife of a German baron, especially if she is 
a Protestant, while he is a Catholic who has 
married her merely to spite the local Grand 
Duchess. The adventures of Liane Tra- 
chenberg, the ‘ Second Wife,” should have 
occurred to Catherine Morland, the charm- 
ing heroine of Northanger Abbey, who 
would have known how to appreciate them, 
whereas Liane was very miserable in her 
curious home. Liane was the daughter of 
a noble house, now much impoverished, in 
which it was hereditary to have red hair. 
She made a scanty livelihood by means of 
selling artificial flowers “to the Russian 
market,’’ and endured her mother’s pride 
and ill-temper till she was glad to accept 
Baron Mainau. This noble married her in 
the Protestant church, and then took her 
off without a single attendant to his own 
castle, where the father of his first wife, a bad 
old mancalled the Hof-Mareschal insulted the 
poor bride. A wonderful Court chaplain, 
who was always “ grinning deep demoniacal 
grins,” performed the Catholic service, and 
fell in love with Liane. Having her time at 
her disposal, and being attracted by myste- 
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rious noises, Liane poked about the place till 
she came to a valley full of exotic flowers, 
monkeys, and so on, wherein was a mys- 
terious house of Oriental architecture. <A 
beautiful Bayadere had been dying of paraly- 
sis in this place for thirteen years, and now 
Liane was in the thick of the mystery. As 
she walked home, she met the priest, usually 
called Sir Priest, who playfully pulled her 
long golden hair, by way of showing his 
affection. We cannot follow all Liane’s 
adventures, and it may be enough to say 
that the Bayadere was no Bayadere, but the 
lawful wife of the old Hof-Mareschal’s dead 
brother; that the Mareschal had _half- 
strangled her thirteen years before, for rea- 
sons best known to himself; that he was 
also a forger; that the Priest was in the 
plot; that he kissed Liane whenever he had 
the chance, and also threw her into a pond; 
and that Liane was ultimately too much for 
all the villanous characters, and won her 
husband’s heart. There is a good deal of 
controversy about the Falk Laws in the 
story, and many admirable expressions of 
Protestant feeling are uttered by the heroine. 
It is impossible to call the story natural or 
probable; but there is usually some action 
going on, some one being beaten, strangled, 
kissed, kicked, or otherwise violently handled. 
The translator has done her best to make 
the tale read smoothly, and has generally 
succeeded. There are some specimens of 
German idiom literally rendered, however, 
and the following passage is a little am- 
biguous :—‘‘ Does our Heavenly Father only 
receive human souls from the hands of the 
priests, no matter whether he forges or not, 
or does any amount of wrong to obtain his 
ends ?”’ 

In the Squire’s Legacy Miss Hay has per- 
formed a really difficult feat. Her characters 
are, first, a young gentleman who resigns a 
large estate because his father when in 
articulo mortis told him that the true heir 
was alive, and that he had seen a stranger 
who had rather a look of being the man. 
Next we have another young gentleman who, 
being very much in love, declines to marry 
the girl of his heart till he has had a play 
accepted and successfully acted. Then there 
is a heroine, who keeps her seat for an in- 
definite time while her mare hangs by her 
fore feet on the verge of a precipice a hun- 
dred feet high. The mare falls off and swims 
the river beneath in safety, while hero num- 
ber one rescues the first heroine. The second 
heroine keeps her lunatic brother, and, we 
think, her still madder father, in domestic 
retirement, and no one guesses at their con- 
dition. Then there is a British judge and jury 
who in a trial for murder accept the evidence 
of the lunatic—which is combined with the 
recitation of an original ode on the death of 
Queen Victoria—and also the evidence of a 
wife against her husband. These are curious 
persons and queer combinations of circum- 
stances; and yet, as the Squire's Legacy is 
not unreadable, Miss Hay must be credited 
with some talent. Her English is generally 
free from blunders in grammar, and the 
first heroine, Doris Egerton, is not un- 
interesting. If Miss Hay were to neglect 
the study of Miss Braddon and of Mr. 
Dickens, and were to remember that, after 
all, the novel-reading public are vertebrate 





animals who should not be expected to 
believe such incidents, she might produce 
a story which would not be wildly impos. 
sible in plot, or weakly sentimental in the 
amorous passages. 

Unconventional as are the actions of the 
characters in the Sqwire’s Legacy, they are 
surpassed in originality by the feats of those 
in Spiders and Flies. Miss Barlow, an in- 
valid lady of large property in which she 
has only a life interest, is nursed by a niece, 
Margery Doveton, the heroine of the story 
and the “Spider” of the book. This lady, 
though endowed with fascinations that no 
one can resist, has reached the age of 
thirty-two without finding a suitable victim. 
As her aunt becomes increasingly feeble, 
and the time approaches when she will be 
cast penniless on the world, Miss Doveton 
makes very straightforward advances to Miss 
Barlow’s heir-at-law, Captain Mark Wynd- 
ham, who, though he does not mind flirting 
with the Spider, looks favourably on the in- 
clination manifested towards him by Maud 
Rossiter, daughter of the local baronet. 
Miss Rossiter is of the ingénue type, and her 
frankness is of that babbling sort that 
makes confidences to every one outside her 
own family. Her mother wishes her to 
marry a certain Captain Malet, which she 
consents to do, as Margery tells her that it is 
the only way to ensure Captain Wyndham’s 
return to his allegiance to her (Margery) and 
fulfilment of a tacit obligation to marry her. 
Meanwhile the Spider has not been idle in 
another direction. Availing herself of the 
devotion ofa young surgeon, Mr. Saunderson, 
she has persuaded him to make a wax model 
of Miss Barlow, which on the rapidly 
approaching death of that lady may take 
her place in the bed, and give her niece time 
to mature her schemes against the heart of 
Captain Wyndham. This ingenious plot 
unfortunately fails through a complication of 
unforeseen circumstances, which end in the 
discovery of the body of Miss Barlow in Dr. 
Saunderson’s luggage. Notwithstanding the 
suspicions aroused by this rather curious 
trowvaille, and the consequent inquisitorial 
visits of the neighbours, who inspect the 
imageandare satisfied, Margery bravely keeps 
up the deception for some time, tilla sudden 
horror of the wax model seizes her, and she 
takes flight. When we last hear of her she 
is in “the Gauts” of southern India, and 
the following account of her occupations 
there will give an idea of the taste of the 
book :— 

“ Like the ‘ wingless spider’ which travels by a 
line attached to some fixed body, and which, 
sending out lengthy lines, serves either to provide 
the tiny traveller with a cable-bridge, or by which 
also it is carried aloft on its journey towards the 
clouds—so is Margery Doveton, despite her mis- 
guided past, striving to attach her frail, invisible 
fabric to the ‘Rock of Ages,’ and, if only she 
lacks not perseverance, who shall doubt but that 
the gossamer threads, though floating loosely and 
helplessly for a time, will yet carry her, like the 
insect aeronaut, from earth to heaven?” 

The old proverb that “ A Scotch wooing 
is nipping and scratching,” gives its name 
to Miss Ayrton’s new book, though the 
scratching in the love-making she describes 
is of rather a mild sort. The heroine, 
Arundel Fielding, comes from the heart of 
Hawkhurst, a south-country village, where 
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she has been petted by all her friends, to 
live with her uncle in a Scotch manufactur- 
ing town. Her prejudices against everything 
Scotch are strong, and the interest of the book 
consists in their gradual melting in favour 
of Mr. Duncan Stewart, her uncle’s partner. 
By a very natural misinterpretation of her 
manner to her old playfellow, Jack Lessing- 
ham, Mr. Stewart concludes that Miss Field- 
ing is already engaged, and hastily deter- 
mines to revenge himself by proposing to 
another young lady. The remainder of the 
book is occupied with Arundel’s life in 
Hawkhurst, where she returns when she 
finds the sight of her rival’s happiness un- 
bearable. In the end all misunderstandings 
are put right, Mr. Stewart’s fiancée, Miss 
Hepburn, elopes with Mr. Lessingham two 
days before her marriage is to take place, 
and her old lover comes to Arundel for con- 
solation. The story is bright and pleasant, 
if not very thrilling, and is an agreeable re- 
lief after the escapades of Miss Margery 
Doveton, Miss Hay’s lunatics, and the poor 
Bayadere, who was such an unconscionable 
time in dying. A. Lane. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Historical Collections of Louisiana and Florida. 
With Notes. By B. F. French. Second Series. 
New York: Albert Mason. London: Low & 

0.) Almost every State of the American Union 
has now its Historical Society, which gives to the 
world occasionally its “ Historical Collections,” 
sometimes of great value, and sometimes of com- 
paratively little. The early history of Florida 
and Louisiana has been hitherto too much neg- 
lected, but it has been from causes that have 
not existed with reference to most of the other 
States. While the early history of New England, 
and most of the Atlantic States, could be obtained 
directly from their own well-preserved records, or 
from those of England itself, that of Louisiana 
and Florida was chiefly to be acquired by an ex- 
pensive, laborious, and often difficult search among 
the archives of France and Spain. It is only 
within a quite modern period that scholars and 
antiquaries with the necessary leisure and means, 
and imbued with the equally necessary enthusiasm, 
have devoted their attention to the two territories, 
which remained so long under foreign rule after the 
consolidation of the other American States under 
one Government. Among these the editor of the 
present volume occupies justly a conspicuous 
place. The volume is one of a series, but distinct 
in itself, and is composed of highly important 
and interesting records, some of which see the 
light for the first time, and others make their first 
appearance in an English translation. They are 
all interesting, but chief in importance is the nar- 
rative of the expeditions to colonise Louisiana 
made by M. d’Iberville, now printed for the first 
time from the original in the French archives. 
This narrative, carefully annotated, occupies a 
considerable portion of the volume, and the next 
in interest is perhaps that of the expedition of M. 
de la Salle in 1682. The editor's historical and 
other illustrative notes are well-timed and in good 
taste, and it is evident that the series of which 
this book forms a must hereafter be the basis 


for a more detailed and ular hist f the t 
States in question, a sot ine id 


Oars and Sculls. By W. B. Woodgate. (G. 
Bell & Sons.) Mr, Woodgate has Behm. . 
little book on a subject of which he is an acknow- 
ledged master. Training for boat-races has long 
been a matter of tradition; coaches know the ért, 
So to speak, but not the 8/’dr. Mr. Woodgate 
not only instructs athletic youth not to “finish,” 
8 Nature prompts, with the biceps, but also ex- 





plains the mechanical reasons why we should 
“finish with the shoulders.” He analyses the 
matter, as he says, and victorious analysis asserts 
its rights, in rowing, as in all other science. We 
learn from Mr. Woodgate that “ doctors hamper 
a trainer fearfully ;” and we don’t wonder at it, 
as we also learn that “ the whole system of training 
is unnatural to the body.” However, modern 
training is sensible compared with the frightful 
system of savage privations recorded in Jom 
Brown at Oxford. We can heartily recommend 
Oars and Sculls to every rowing man, and es- 
cially to young coaches of Torpids and Challenge 
ours. 


Etymonia. (Samuel Tinsley.) In dealing with 
Etymonia we shall take the advice which Mr. 
Woodgate gives to coaches—we shall keep our 
temper. True, Etymonia is the last and silliest 
of all the many and silly imitations of The Coming 
Race; but there must be an end to all things, and 
no one is likely to go beyond Etymonia. This 
brochure professes to be the work of a journeyman 
carpenter ; but it is improbable that any man who 
could handle a saw to good purpose would turn a 
pen to such a silly use. The carpenter records 
the conversation of two citizens of Etymonia, 
whom he heard twaddling in a low pothouse. 
They describe their absurd commonwealth, of 
which the largest assembly is called the political 
unit. Their speculations on population combine 
extraordinary ignorance with what, in a book 
meant for general reading, may be called undesir- 
able freedom of speech. We cannot, of course, 
give specimens, but refer the curious to pages 85 
and 192. In short, Ztymonia is nonsense, and 
not the nicest sort of nonsense. 


The Princes of India: an Historical Narrative 
of the principal Events from the Invasion of Mah- 
mid of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah, By Sir 
Edward Sullivan, Bart. Second Edition, revised. 
(Stanford.) This volume is disappointing. In 
the first place, the title isa misnomer. The nar- 
rative is not that of the “Princes of India,” but 
of the Muhammadan conquerors of India, unless 
a solitary chapter on “ Sivaji and the Marhattas ” 
can be said to affect its general character; and 
the intending reader, especially at the present 
day, seeks for enlightenment on the many Rajas 
and other than Muslim sovereigns who have 
reigned, or are still to be found reigning, from the 
Panjib to Cape Comorin, Secondly, the idea of 
the work is, perhaps, better than its execution. 
It is too indiscreet and off-hand for a serious his- 
torical review ; it is too full of impossible ortho- 
graphies to be unreservedly recommended to the 
student. We are told, in page 68, that Mahmud, 
son of Sabaktagin, “added to the dominions of 
Ghizni-Seistan, between the mouths of the Indus 
and Persia;” and that he “ruled supreme from 
Cashmere to Ispahan, and from the Caspian to the 
Ganges.” This is much as if the more recent 
annexations of Russia were described as “ between 
Cronstadt and Affzhanistan,”’ and the extent of 
that vast Empire were measured “from St. Pe- 
tersburg to Orenburg, and from Archangel to the 
Sea of Aral.” In one case the definition is vague ; 
in the other there is no antithesis of length and 
breadth, but a double statement of breadth with- 
out evident force or meaning. As regards 
Seistan, it looks as though the writer had availed 
himself of aninexplicable note to the text of Briggs’s 
Life of Sultan Mahmid Ghaznari, showing it to 
be “a maritime province of Persia, lying between 
Kirman, or the ancient Carmania, and the mouth 
of the Indus.” Either General Briggs or his 
native annotator must have been thinking of 
another Sistan than that which Mahmud really 
conquered at the period stated; or the note pro- 
pagated a grave error, which should have been 
avoided by later historians. Doubting whether 
Muhammad is justly described as the “ amorous 
prophet of Mecca” (p. 341), we have yet stronger 
objections to the treatment in the Princes of 





India of Jéhangir's future queen. The devotion 


to her first love of this fair heroine of Indian 
romance is thus interpreted :— 

“Noor Mahal was evidently ‘une femme 4 tout 

faire, and, although still desirous of sharing the 
throne of the future Emperor of the Moguls, ambi- 
tion did not blind her reason ; she recognised the pos- 
sible danger of falling between two stools, and, with 
an amount of caution worthy of all admiration, she 
preferred present nobility with the high-born and 
magnificent Shere Afkun to possible sovereignty as 
the wife of Prince Selim” (p. 361). 
Spelling such as “ Mihir Schighil,” “ Mohabit 
Khan,” “ Gal Mohammed,” and “ Mallek al Tigar,” 
is inadmissible at the present day, even on the plea 
of conventional usage: and the title of “ Khan 
Khanan ” in page 212 does not change, with the 
individual bearer, into “ Chan Chanan,” as at page 
378. But, further cavil and criticism aside, the 
author deserves, at least, credit for research and 
assiduity ; and while some may find his style 
more readable than dry narrative, many may 
derive much information from pages which, what- 
ever the faults, are rich in authenticated anecdote 
and historical tradition. 


Goetze’s Operations of the German Engineers in 
1870-71. Translated by Colonel G. Graham, V.O, 
and O.B. (H.S. King & Co.) We presume that 
this work, written by a Prussian military engineer 
and translated by a well-known officer of the same 
branch of our own army, is intended primarily for 
military engineers. Certainly it affords them an 
almost exhaustless fund of information as to the 
organisation and work in the late war of what the 
Prussians haye begun to call “ the fourth arm of 
the service.” And there is interest for the general 
reader, not to speak of the scientific soldier who 
looks at his profession from every side, in discover- 
ing how the advance of science has told on the 
art of war in this direction as in others, making 
the engineer’s work an almost essential contribu- 
tion to every variety of field operation. From a 
study of Captain Goetze’s elaborate—yet not for a 
technical one tedious—narrative, it will be seen 
that the occupation, when carried beyond a few 
hours, of any piece of ground held; the passage of 
each stream or river; the restoring of communica- 
tions everywhere; the turning of large open cities 
—Rouen affording a very striking example—into 
defensible places of arms ; with of course the attack 
and subsequent repair of the numerous fortresses 
that came in the way of the German commanders : 
all these called incessantly for the application of 
energy and ingenuity in the growing business the 
military engineer's art is coming to embrace. If 
it be true, as an Edinburgh Reviewer recently 
asserted, that the very creation of field-engineers 
as an integral part of modern armies was due 
entirely, in the first place, to the active brain of 
Scharnhorst, then it is the more surprising that 
scarce two generations should have passed away 
from the time of that genius when it is found 
possible to write a connected narrative of a whole 
campaign which shall also be, as it were, a pro- 
fessional diary of the engineering operations con- 
nected with it, so completely are the latter inter- 
woven with the general operations. Civil archi- 
tects know well that failures are often more 
instructive than successes; and the truth applies 
certainly not less to military engineering. Captain 
Goetze has therefore much enhanced the value of 
his work by the honesty with which he records 
such instances as those of the repeated mischances 
in the efforts to destroy the bridges at Rouen (p. 
225), and the complete abortiveness of the proposal 
to lay the lower part of Metz under water—a work 
that would have required months to execute, for 
an absurdly inadequate object. But if the failures 
were not very few, the successes were numerous, 
and also well worth study. It is not probable, 


though some have thought the contrary, that the 
Germans have added any great discovery to the 
art of field-engineering; but they have certainly 
developed and utilised it to an extent undreamed 
of before: and this record of the achievements of 





Captain Goetze’s corps must have a lasting value 
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as helping to mark a new era in the art of war. 
The translation seems to us carefully done. But, 
speaking especially in the interest of non-profes- 
sional readers, we regret the very moderate extent 
to which Colonel Graham’s notes are confined. 
We are told that he has himself earned honours 
in more than one campaign, and should have been 
glad if he had used his experience for our profit 
in commenting on and explaining what was done 
by his German rivals, for the benefit of those less 
instructed than himself in the technicalities of the 
subject. 


Lucretius. By Professor Veitch. (Glasgow: 
Maclehose.) Professor Veitch has something to 
say about Lucretius, who he thinks illustrates the 
right use of the imagination in philosophy because 
he is capable of being fired by abstractions, espe- 
cially the abstraction of space ; he has a good deal 
to say about atoms, little of which is new, except 
perhaps a suggestion that atoms may be in- 
decomposable though not indivisible, or, as he 
puts it, indivisible qualitatively though divisible 
quantitatively; also, he has a good deal to say 
against Professor Tyndall and the authors of The 
Unseen Universe. For one thing he is irritated by 
a bad habit not confined to Professor Tyndall, 
which consists in running one line of thought toa 
standstill, and then lumping all the questions 
which remain unanswered in “a mystery in- 
scrutable to the human mind.” For another, 
he thinks that both Professor Tyndall and 
the authors of The Unseen Universe make an ob- 
jectionable venture of faith because they are ready 
to trust the principle of continuity further than 
they see it. In this he is probably too severe ; 
it does not follow that faith in the principle of 
continuity is illegitimate or unreasonable because 
it cannot be represented as universally binding in 
the same way as faith in the institutions we live 
under, or the religious tradition we have inherited 
may be. Professor Veitch’s own point of view is 
so near Aristotle’s, that we wonder he does not 
quote him: it would be more accurate to call him 
a rationalist than a spiritualist, using both these 
much abused words in their logical prehistorical 
sense. 

Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human 
Order. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
Frederic Harrison, M.A. (Longmans.) This 
volume forms the second of a series of four, which 
will contain Comte’s “ System of Positive Polity, 
or Treatise on Sociology.” The first volume, 
which appeared early in the present year, com- 
prised The General View of Positivism and In- 
troductory Principles, translated by Mr. J. H. 
Bridges, M.B. It is intended that the concluding 
volume shall be published in the spring of 1876. 
We postpone, therefore, our final review of the 
entire treatise to that date. This second volume 
deals, as its title imports, with an analysis of the 
permanent and normal elements of society, elimi- 
nating so far as possible the aspect of social pro- 
gress—viz., historical retrospect, and anticipation 

of the future. This is the ground-plan of the 
work, but Comte’s style of composition and philo- 
sophical principles alike interfered with the at- 
tempt to isolate a portion of his system. To 
those who are tolerably acquainted with his gene- 
ral theory, and who are not devoted enthusiasts 
for every sentence that he has written, the present 
tolume will seem to contain a great deal of un- 
necessary repetition, The larger portion of the con- 
tents will bethought to have beenalready expounded 
at sufficient length in “The General View.” It 
is partly due to this circumstance that the present 
volume does not leave on the mind of the reader 
by any means so distinct an impression as the first. 
It must be admitted also that Mr. Harrison is 
unequal as a translator to Mr. Bridges. The 


latter possesses a clear and nervous style of Fng- 
lish which renders his work of translation almost 
incomparable. Mr. Harrison, on the other hand, 
in his faithful adherence to the original, has de- 
prived himself of that antithetical and aggressive 
vehemence which signalises his pen in controver- 


sial writing. To return to the contents of the 
book. The chapter on “Human ——— 
strikes us as having the most original worth. The 
boldness with which Comte extended the mean- 
ing of the word “ language ” to all modes of inter- 
communication between sensible animals, the per- 
sistence with which he brought into prominence 
its social and moral importance, and the contempt 
with which he treated the class of mere gram- 
marians, deserve more attention from the philolo- 
gers of the present day than they will probably 
receive, EpITor. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Bartne-Goutp is agers | a biography of 
the late Rev. R. 8S. Hawker, of Morwenstow. 


A postHuMous work by the late R. Spence 
Hardy, author of the Manual of Buddhism, East- 
ern Monachism, &c., has lately been printed at 
Colombo, under the title of Christranity and 
Buddhism Compared. Messrs. Triibner and Co. 
will publish it at an early date. 


Messrs, BacsTeR AND Sons are to publish im- 
mediately a Hebrew and Chaldaic Concordance, 
prepared by the late Benjamin Davidson, author 
of the Analytical Hebrew and Chaldaic Lexicon. 


Mr. Mortimer QoLtins’s new novel called 
Blacksmith and Scholar will be issued next week 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Tue charge of protectionism, which has been 
brought against the new schools of Political 
Economy in Germany and Italy, rape to be 
equally ill-founded in both cases. e members 
of the “Verein fiir Socialpolitik” have recently 
been much more successful in resisting protec- 
tionism at Eisenach than the members of the 
“ Volkswirthsschaftlicher Congress ” were at Mu- 
nich, where Herr Meyer snapped a majority in 
favour of a protectionist resolution by a surprise. 
Public opinion in Germany is generally for free 
trade, although strenuous opposition to it is made 
by some iron and textile manufacturers, and some 
reactionary _— In Italy, again, Signori 
Luzzatti and Forti emphatically disavow protec- 
tionist tendencies on the part of the Economists 
whose organ at Padua is the Gtornale degli 
Economistt. We are assured that Signor Luzzatti, 
who has been commissioned by the Italian Go- 
vernment to conduct the negotiations for the re- 
newal of the Commercial Treaties, has purely fiscal 
objects in view, and no more aims at the protec- 
tion of domestic industry by the readjustment 
of customs duties than England does by the 
maintenance of duties on foreign wines. 


A TRANSLATION of one of the oldest and most 
important Hindu law books will shortly be pub- 
lished by Messrs, Triibner and Co. It will be 
entitled “ Naradéyam Dharma Castram: or, the In- 
stitutes of Narada, translated for the first time 
from Sanskrit into English by Professor J. 
Jolly.” 


Ws understand that Mr. W. Minto has under- 
taken to write the article “Byron” for the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. In re- 
viewing the last volume of Mr. Minto’s Cha- 
racteristics, we expressed a hope that he might 
find occasion to pursue his researches lower down 
in our literature than Shirley; and we take this 
announcement as an earnest of the fulfilment of 
that wish. 


ProressoR J. Binzer has started on a new 
tour of investigation, and is now in Kashmir. 
Later on he will visit Jamu, Rajputana, and 
Malwa. We are glad to say that he has already 
met with signal success. He has found the 
Sutras of Lanjikshi to the Kathaka Sakha witha 
commentary, beside a great deal of Profane Lite- 
rature. A Rigveda with a hitherto unknown 
accentuation has been discovered, as well as parts 
of the Kathaka, of which only one MS.—that at 
Berlin—has been hitherto known. The Rigveda 





manuscript is handsomely written on Bhirja, in 











Sarada Letters, and therefore inaccessible to the 
majority of Sanskritists. It is considered to be 
from four hundred to five hundred years old. 
Professor Biihler has made a new collation of 
the Parangini, which has supplied about 1,600 
annotations of the Calcutta and Troyer Texts, 
Inscriptions and coins have also been found, and 
the Bandits have hel Professor Biihler to 
identify many places hitherto not determined at 
all, or determined wrongly. A new translation 
of the work may be expected from Professor 
Biihler. 


Mr. Ratpn Tare has been appointed Professor 
of Natural Science, and Mr. Horace Lamb Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, in the Adelaide Uni- 
versity. 

Mayor Cuartes Lortvs’s work, entitled My 
Youth by Sea and Land, will be published during 
the present month by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
Major Loftus, late of the Coldstream Guards, 
served formerly in the Royal Navy, and his work 
will contain some very interesting reminiscences 
from the years 1809 to 1816. 


Messrs. LoneMANS announce Through Bosnia 
and Herzegovina on foot during the Insurrection, 
by A. J. Evans; The History of the Mongols, by 
H. H. Howorth; Little Walks in London, by 
Yveling Ram-baud ; Excavations at the Kessler- 
loch near Thayngen, Switzerland, by C. Merk ; The 
Official Baronage of England, by James E. Doyle; 
Reminiscences of Fen and Mere, by J. M. Heath- 
cote ; Supplement to M‘Culloch’s Commeretal Dic- 
tionary, by H. G. Reid. 


Messrs, WILLIAMs AND Noreate will publish 
in the course of the present month the second and 
concluding volume of Dr. Alexander Schmidt's 
Shakespeare-Lexicon. 


Mr. Wrt11aM Scarsoroven, Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary at Hankow, has, as we have already 
briefly recorded, edited a collection of Chinese 
Proverbs in the original, and a Translation, with 
an Introduction, Notes, and a copious Index. 
This collection owes its publication to the belief 
that there is room for a work of the kind, and that 
such a work can hardly fail to be both useful and 
interesting. The only books ever published on 
the subject are: Chinese Moral Maxims, by Sir J. 
T. Davis (1828), and Proverbes Chinois, by P. 
Perny, published in 1869. Add to these ® 
number of scattered texts, and especially those to 
be found in Mr. Doolittle’s Handbook of the 
Chinese Language, and we have all the previous 
literature of this subject. The work will be 
published by Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


At Philadelphia, a volume of Travels in Mexico, 
by Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend, of New Orleans, 
is in the press. 


Tue finances of the Egyptian Khedive form the 
topic of a satirical brochure, entitled Ghirghis 

ohammed, M.P., from the pen of Mr. Edward 
St. John Fairman, which will be published two 
or three weeks hence. 


Mr. Jostan Gitpert, Author of Cadore, &e., 
has just completed designs for a series of illustra- 
tions for Ann and Jane Taylor's Hymns for Infant 
Minds, which will accompany a revised edition 
now in the press, to be published as a Christmas 
volume by Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton. 


Messrs, TRUBNER AND Co. have in the press, 
and will publish at an early date, the following 
works ~ineiens E. H. Palmer's Persian-English 
and English-Persian Dictionary; Mr. Ernest Sa- 
tow’s English-Japanese Vocabulary; | Professor 
Leitner’s work on Dardistan; Dr. Edkins’s Exa- 
mination of the Chinese Alphabet ; and Professor 
Albrecht Weber's History of Indian Literature. 


A sEconD edition of Mr. W. F. Mayers’s Anglo- 
Chinese Calendar Manual has appeared at Shang- 
hai. 

SHAKSPERIAN students will be interested in 
hearing that Mr. Justin Winsor, Superintendent 
of the Boston Public Library, will shortly pub- 
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lish by subscription, through Messrs: J. R. Osgood 
and Oo. of Boston, U.S., and Triibner and Co. of 
London, his Bibliography of the original quarto and 
folio editions of Shakspere’s works. It will con- 
tain sixty-two heliotype facsimiles from copies in 
the Barton and Lennox Libraries, in Boston, 
U.S., and from the principal Shaksperian collec- 
tions in Europe. The edition will be limited to 
250 copies, 160 of which will be reserved for Eng- 
land and the Continent. 


BuimAcHARyA JHALAKIKAR, first Assistant 
Sanskrit Teacher, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
has just published a work which will prove of 

+ interest to all Sanskrit scholars and students 
of Hindu philosophy. It is entitled Nydyakos’a ; 
or, Dictionary of the Technical Terms of the 
Nydya Philosophy. The work will be for sale by 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. 


A COMPLIMENT, unique in its character, has 
been paid to Professor Konrad Maurer, the great 
Bavarian jurist, who has been officially requested 
by the University of Christiania to deliver a 
course of lectures to its students on the history 
and development of Norwegian jurisprudence. 
Professor Maurer has accepted the proposal, and 
will deliver the lectures in January next. 


M. DE LAGUERRONIERE has just published with 
Messrs. Hachette an important book on Interna- 
tional Law in the Nineteenth Century. 


Messrs. MicueL Lévy Frires are to publish 
during the coming week the two volumes of 
Michelet’s History of the Nineteenth Century 
which he left in manuscript, covering the period 
from the Consulate to the year 1821. A consi- 
derable portion is devoted to England and Russia ; 
and the most curious feature of the work is a 
preface on “‘ The Decline of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

THE most industrious man of the present day 
must surely be Moritz Jokai, the editor of the 
Hungarian journal Hon. A literary admirer has 
been at the pains of drawing up a statement of 
the number of volumes he has produced year by 
year between 1846 and 1875, from which it 
appears that during that period this indefatigable 
writer brought out 100 volumes of novels, twenty- 
eight volumes of humorous miscellanies, eight 
volumes of historical, political, and biographical 
essays, four volumes of poems, four volumes of 
dramas, eight volumes of annuals, and forty-eight 
novelettes. It is an interesting fact that Herr 
Jokai’s literary productiveness has increased of 
late, for whereas the record of former years shows 
that he seldom wrote more than eight volumes in 
the twelve months, he produced fourteen in 1874, 
and eighteen in 1875. The editor of Hon is, besides, 
no less remarkable for his activity as a journalist 
and a deputy than for his diligence as an author. 


Messrs. SrraHAN’s announcements include: 
Ritualism and the Church of England, by the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone; German Love, 
edited by Professor Max Miiller; The Lord's 
Prayer, by Dr. O. J. Vaughan; K. F. von 
Kléden’s The Self-Made Man, translated by A. 
M. Christie; The Wise Woman, by George Mac 
Donald ; Mrs. Haweis’s Golden Key to Chaucer ; 
Julian Hawthorne’s Saxon Studies; Sermons 
Preached in Crathie Church, by Principal Tulloch ; 
and The Devil's Chain, by Edward Jenkins, M.P. 


_ Tue Bombay Sanskrit Series goes on increasing 
in interest and importance under the able editor- 
ship of Professor eorg Bihler. Nos. 15 and 16 
will contain critical editions of the Vikramorvasi 
and Mudrérdkshasa. No. 17 will contain a his- 
torical work, Gandavadha, the death of the King 
of i who was eee A.D. 730 by Yaso- 
varma, of Kanaj. e poem is composed in 
Prakrit, and the text will be edited or Eiesier 
P. Pandit.. An analysis and an introduction will 
be supplied by Professor G. Biihler. 


THE ap ce of Professor Bonamy Price’s 











pamphlet on Oxford Reform (Parker) at the open- 





ing of term will probably cause some consternation 
at Oxford. The author by no means belongs to 
the extreme party, but his acquaintance with the 
world outside Oxford, and his long literary experi- 
ence, enable him to attack the present university 
system with unusual authority. The basis of his 
complaint is, that professorial teaching is neglected, 
and that college tutors are too young and inex- 
perienced. To these two defects he attributes the 
present decadence of genuine study and original 
research at Oxford. The facts are undoubtedly 
as he puts them, and his terms of censure are not 
one whit too strong, though they would sound 
very harsh if they had come from an open enemy 
of Alma Mater. His chain of reasoning, however, 
is not so clear as might be desired, nor is his 
remedy trenchant enough for the disease. His 
scheme of reform consists substantially in the 
abolition of the practice of college tuition, and the 
metamorphosis of the present race of tutors into 
university sub-professors. This proposal will 
break through the traditions of the collegiate 
system no less severely than his introductory stric- 
tures will wound the self-love of the present teach- 
ing staff. The author will incur all the unpopu- 
larity of a critic without deserving the praise of a 
complete reformer. He has seen the present mis- 
chief with clearness, and has attacked it with 
well-directed vigour. His remedy also is among 
those which the course of time will certainly 
cause to be applied, but he has exaggerated its 
probable effects. He recognises that “the pro- 
motion of research is the first duty of the univer- 
sity,” and that “the forethought of past ages 
made provision by large endowments for this pur- 
pose.” He does not assist in solving the real 
difficulty—viz., how these endowments can be 
directly regained for their original object. 

THE amount of direct encouragement given by 
this country to the literature of foreign countries, 
as well as that given by foreign countries to our 
own authors, may be measured after a fashion by 
some items in the official statement recently issued 
relating to the Trade of the United Kingdom with 
Foreign Countries and British Possessions in 1874. 
In that year we exported to the United States 
274,0437. worth of printed books, receiving from 
them in exchange but 17,8077. worth. To France 
we sent books valued at 41,622/., and received 
from there books valued at 57,680/. To Germany 
we sent 19,8947. worth, and received 36,4944. 
Among exports to and imports from other coun- 
tries may be noticed:—Holland, 21,912/. and 
31,8377, ; and Belgium, 16,9537. and 16,2541. To 
British North America we sent books to the value 
of 69,1277. ; and to the three Indian Presidencies, 
nearly 90,000/. worth ; but Australia, next to the 
United States, is our best customer, the exports 
to that colony being estimated at 267,658/7. To 
China and Japan the exports are valued at 4,083/. 
and 3,242/. English authors will be glad to learn 
that there is a steady yearly increase in the de- 
mand for their productions abroad; the value of 
books exported having jumped from 630,855/. in 
1870 to 904,792/. in 1874. 

Our readers may have heard of the Oera Linda 
Bok as having caused angry discussions between 
Dutch and Frisian scholars in Holland. As we 
understand that Messrs. Triibner and Co. will in- 
troduce the work in an English translation (by 
Mr. W. R. Sandbach) to the reading public in 
this country, we think that the following remarkson 
its nature, scope, and object will not come amiss. 
The manuscript from which the Linda Bok is 
printed is stated to have been in the possession of 
the Frisian family of the Over de Lindes from 
time immemorial. It professes to be a chronicle 
of the Frisian race in general, and of the Over de 
Lindes in particular. The first half is said to 


have been written by Adela, an ancestress of the 
Over de Lindes, and by her children, Adelbrost 
and Apollonia, about five centuries and a half 
B.c.; and the second half by the descendants of 
Adela, about 200 years B.c. According toa family 
tradition the MS. had always to descend as an 





heirloom from father to son or grandson with 
an injunction that it should be copied from time 
to time in order to guard against its loss, 
The codex which now exists professes to 
have been copied by Hikko Oera Lindda in the 
year of our Lord 1258. Dr. Ottema has edited 
the book as scrupulously as scholars edit the 
works of the ancient classics, and has prefixed to 
it a very learned introduction in the Dutch lan- 
guage. The original Frisian text is carefully 
printed, with a Dutch translation on the opposite 
page. This publication has created considerable 
excitement in the Dutch learned world, the Fri- 
sians upholding most resolutely the genuineness 
of the manuscript, and the Dutch deriding all 
notion of its authenticity. However that may be, 
the Dutch scholars themselves admit, while de- 
claring the document a forgery, that it is a forgery 
several hundred years old at least: butifa forgery, 
how is it that the MS. reports a visit to the pile- 
dwellers in Switzerland about 5 centuries B.C., 
when, since Herodotus’ account of the pile- 
dwellings of the Paeonians, nothing more was 
heard of pile-dwellers until 1853, when Dr. Keller 
made known his discovery of the remains of such 
dwellings in the Lake of Ziirich ? 





ProFeEssoR TYNDALL’s Preface to a forthcoming 
volume of reprints is given in the Fortnightly 
Review under the title “Materialism and its 
Opponents.” As usual in his polemical writings, 
the author’s reluctance to leave any kind of attack 
unanswered reduces him at times rather too much 
to the attitude of “one that beateth the air,” but 
he ends with a picturesque and simple illustration 
of the “alphabet of the question” why the mar- 
vellous growth of the human being should be 
thought to require, or receive, “explanation” 
from the hypothesis of an immanent soul, rather 
than the marvellous growth of trees or crystals. 
J. H. Bridges discusses the justice of recent di 
lomatic dealings with China, in which the main 
difference between the European and the Asiatic 
power “would seem to be that whereas fraud 
alone is used on the weaker side, fraud combined 
with force is used on the stronger.” The article 
is a valuable reminder of the fact which no 
one denies, though it is no one’s business to act 
upon it, that “English interests in China” mean 
(beside the indefensible interest of the Indian 
Government in the opium trade) the interests of a 
handful of not always over-scrupulous tradesmen, 
and that the honour of the English Government 
is in no way concerned to extort privileges for 
this class, which actually retards the development 
of voluntary and friendly intercourse between the 
Celestial Empire and the West. The editor's 
chapter on Diderot deals with his dialogues, espe- 
cially his “ one masterpiece ”—Rameau’s Nephew, 
the discussion of which is enlivened by a satirical 
portrait of the Palissot of the eighteenth and of 
the nineteenth century. 


In the Contemporary Review Mr. Grant Duff 
supplements his Indian journals by a series of con- 
fident and generally cheerful responses to a series 
of editorial enquiries concerning the character and 

rospects, social and political, of our rule in India. 

Ir. Mivart argues that all anatomical homologies 
cannot be explained by evolution, or descent from 
a common parent, with a degree of fervour and 
diffuseness that is, perhaps, superfluous, if we re- 
flect that the latent power of developing in dif- 
ferent directions must be ascribed by the most ar- 
dent Darwinians to the most rudimentary germs. If 
things apparently similar may become different 
through prolonged subjection to diverse conditions, 
still surviving points of resemblance are not unac- 
countable,and even when a considerable diversity of 
organs has become established, similarity of func- 
tion, as in the limbs of vertebrate animals, tends to 
preserve the lost likeness in the form of parallelism 
or analogy. H. G. Hewlett is not very original 
on “Modern Ballads” and the affectation of 
ancient forms in which poets of a well-known 
modern school are apt to indulge. The comic 
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effect which some of his quotations undoubtedly 
produce is to be explained, not by the inherent 
absurdity of the use of meaningless refrains, but 
by the fact that the meaningless refrains available 
are borrowed or imitated from the popular poetry 
of all places and times, and that the product 
sometimes has verbal or other associations which 
prevent its serving the proper purpose of a refrain, 
asa kind of musical accompaniment or echo, to 
draw out or emphasise without altering the senti- 
ment of the passage. Mr. Frederic Harrison begins 
a series of papers on “ The Religious and Conserva- 
tive Aspects of Positivism,” ina tone which suggests 
that the school is becoming weary of the magnani- 
mous reluctance to “ make friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness ” professed a few months ago by 
Professor Beesly. Mr. Harrison is so faithful a 
disciple that those persons who have a curiosity 
to know Comte’s views in an abridged form, but 
without the alteration involuntarily effected in 
the most conscientious attempt at translation by 
an unbeliever, cannot do better than study his 
papers. They are expository rather than argu- 
mentative, and appeal chiefly to the human craving 
for an authoritative rule of life and an object of 
worship, and ignore, with all the calm good-faith 
of a country clergyman, the speculative diffi- 
culties in the way of this as of any other 
royal road to an ideal of human life and 
duty. There is one passage which we can- 
not but think more ingenious than ingenu- 
ous; like Comte himself, the author is anxious 
to reserve “atheist” as a term of reproach 
and opprobrium for contemporary thinkers who 
are neither theists nor positivists, while at the 
same time he argues that “it is a violent use of 
speech to insist that atheist is every one who is 
not a theist.” If “atheist” is to preserve its 
associations of disrepute by being restricted to the 
small and uninfluential sect which makes a leading 
and favourite dogma of the non-existence of God, 
there are many. other non-theists beside positiv- 
ists who might justly complain of being so desig- 
nated. But, one asks oneself, is it worth while 
to coin new words to save an old one from 
the danger of losing its invidious connotation and 
reverting to its simple etymological significance ? 


In Fraser Mr. Galton gives the result of some 
enquiries he has been making into the history of 
twins, which amounts to little more than this, 
that morally, as well as physically, twins are 
sometimes alike and sometimes different; and 
that, when alike in person and dissimilar in cha- 
racter, the unlikeness could seldom or never (in the 
thirty-five cases examined) be accounted for by 
difference of education or surroundings. The in- 
ference is that heredity is the strongest influence, 
and, in the long run, will determine the success in 
life of individuals. Mr. Galton, however, rather 
misses the point of the objection to his reliance 
on statistics, which is that we have no means of 
calculating what percentage of special natural 
capacity is wasted for want of favourable external 
conditions, and what percentage of apparent 
success is due to such conditions as would 
secure it to any merely average capacity. It is 
almost impossible to class men by the range 
and power of their minds, either natural or ac- 
—, and only too easy to class them by the 
shape and size of the official hole in which they 
have been finally lodged by their own powers of 
mind, and an incalculable number of other causes. 
A very interesting article on Mohammedanism 
and the negro race is contributed to the same 
number by Mr. Blyden, a negro of Liberia. His 
theory is that the negro can and does accept 
Mohammedanism without loss of self-respect, and 
may mix on equal terms with his Arab co-re- 
ligionists. Christianity, on the other hand, has 
only come to the negro associated with slavery or 
conquest, and, even when sincerely accepted, it was 
as the religion of suffering and da and was 
unfavourable to complete and independent indivi- 
dual development. Another very plausible and ori- 
ginal suggestion refers to “ the depressing influence 


lies. 





of Aryan art ””—which the Muslim escapes by his 
literal interpretation of the Second Command- 
ment, while the Christianised negro is demoralised 
by every attempt at aesthetic education which 
thrusts upon his consciousness the sense of his 
own unlikeness to the only ideal recognised by 
those around him. When an illiterate negro “ en- 
treats the Deity to extend his ‘ lily-white hands’ 
and bless the waiting congregation,” it is clear 
that white men are only a stumbling-block in the 
way of negro culture. 


AMONG curious customs and superstitions no- 
ticed in an article in Blackwood on the “ Legends 
and Folk-lore of North Wales” there is one the 
singularity of which is heightened by the state- 
ment that it still survives in North and South 
Wales and the Border. At a funeral, “a hireling 
who lives by such services has handed over to him 
a loaf of bread, a maple bowl full of beer or milk, 
and a sixpence, in consideration of which he takes 
upon him all the sins of the defunct, and frees 
him or her from walking after death.” The scape- 
goat is currently called a “ Sin-eater.” 


Tue Cornhill has a pleasant article on “ Auto- 
matic Chess and Card-playing,” and one, “ At the 
Land’s End of France,” is pleasantly illustrated 
with outline woodcuts. The life of Sosivizka, a 
Dalmatian bandit of the last century, is typical 
enough; but the writer might, without detri- 
ment, have mentioned his authority. The maga- 
zine is not fortunate in its novels at present. 


A sHort notice in Macmillan of “ Locke's Ex- 
pulsion from Oxford” is based on documentary 
evidence to be used in Mr. Fox Bourne’s forth- 
coming Life of the philosopher; from these it 
appears that Locke’s studentship at Christchurch 
was not held on strictly regular terms, since he 
had neither taken orders nor practised medicine, 
so that his expulsion might be represented rather 
as the withdrawal of a special favour than as the 
infliction of a special hardship. 


Tue Theological Review for October opens with 
an excellent and exhaustive article by Mr. James 
Drumwond, “On the alleged Quotation from 
the Fourth Gospel relating to the New Birth in 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 61.” Mr. Drummond’s 
criticism is especially valuable for the fulness with 
which he has brought to bear upon the question 
other patristic quotations of the same passage 
which are undoubtedly taken from the Fourth 
Gospel. The points of coincidence with the 
parallel quotation in the Clementine Homilies are 
also carefully gone into. The result at which the 
writer arrives is that “taking this quotation by 
itself, and remembering that other arguments are 
in reserve, the evidence inclines in favour of 
Justin’s use of the Fourth Gospel.” In the same 
number Mr. P. H. Wicksteed delivers a first 
instalment of what promises to be an elaborate 
review of Hilgenfeld’s recently-published Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. This first part 
is chiefly taken up with a discussion of 
the history, meaning, and scope of the term 
“Tntroduction,” in regard to which it appears to 
us that Mr. Wicksteed rides his hobby a little too 
hard. While according due praise to the skill with 
which Reuss developed the idea, he nevertheless 
objects that the separation of the so-called canonical 
from the uncanonical books is arbitrary and arti- 
ficial. For ourselves we might perhaps be 
inclined to endorse rather more fully the verdict 
of the framers of the Canon, We might doubt, 
for instance, whether much would really have 
been gained by admitting the Clementine Homi- 
The New Testament in its collected form 
has, to say the least, played an important part in 
the history of religion, and (without raising the 
—_— as to the validity of the conception of a 

anon) there is an obvious convenience in treating 
the history of it separately. We fear that if Mr. 
Wicksteed expects to find complete philosophical 
unity in every department of literature he will be 
disappointed. Would he object to a History of 
Greece that it was obliged to touch upon that of 





the surrounding nations, and that it was not easy 
to draw the line between the colonies and the 
mother country? The other articles are on 
“Immortality and Religion,” by Presbyter Angli- 
canus ; a brief memoir of Athanase Josué Coquerel, 
by Dr. A. Réville; the first of a series on 
“Methodism since Wesley;” and a review of 
the Falk Legislation, by Mr. J. F. Smith. The 
last is written from what we suppose is the 
common English point of view, questioning the 
policy and the justice of the new Ecclesiastical 
aws in Germany. 


“YVONNE OF CroIsic,” in Temple Bar, deals 
with the idyllic tragedy of a fisher and a peasant- 
girl hopelessly parted because the fisher has a 
mother who lives at Piriac and the peasant has 
a father and mother who live at, Croisic; possibly 
she might have left two, but the mother dies and 
she cannot leave her father alone. This theme is 
treated by Mr. Wedmore with a patient delicacy 
which brings out all the pathos of the situation 
without forcing it, so that one comes to take an 
interest too placid to be painful in the grave, 
tender, rudimentary life whose barrenness he 
knows so well. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Tue latest news we have of Captain Sosnofsky’s 
expedition through North-Western China, to 
which reference has been made more than once in 
our columns, is that on June 14 last, the party had 
reached Lan-chow-fu, on the Upper Yellow River. 
This intelligence has been brought by a Cossack, 
named Pavlof, who, by favour of the Chinese 
authorities, has been enabled to travel alone from 
Lan-chow across the desert of Gobi to Zaissan in 
the Semipalatinsk province of Russian Turkestan, 
by way of Hami, Barkul, and Guchen; a distance 
amounting in all to 3,000 versts, which he has 
accomplished in the extraordinary time of fifty 
days, or at the rate of sixty versts (forty miles) a 
day. The route lay through the heart of the 
country which had but recently been the theatre 
of the Dungan rebellion. He brings word that 
the expedition had been received with great civility 
by Tso-Tsung-Tan, the acting Governor of Kansu, 
Dzungaria, and Eastern Turkestan, and it was 
owing to his good offices that Sosnofsky was 
enabled to send the Cossack home with his 
despatches. 


ProressoR NoORDENSKIOLD's recent journey from 
Norway to Siberia by way of Pet Straits (Jugorsky 
Shar) and the Sea of Kara has caused quite a 
sensation in Russia. At a meeting of the Society 
for the Encouragement of Commerce and Industry, 
M. Sidorof said that the journey was one to 
ranked in importance with the discovery of a new 
world, as it would in all probability lead to the es- 
tablishment of a regular line of communication 
between Northern Europe and Siberia, and the 
vast resources of the latter country would thus at 
last find an outlet along her great fluvial highways. 
Captain Wiggins, of Sunderland, who attempted 
the same feat last year, has signified his intention 
of being present to welcome Professor Norden- 
skiold on his arrival in St. Petersburg. 


Srxce Leichhardt’s unfortunate disappearance 
in the deserts of Central Australia there have 
been so many reports, professed to be derived from 
aborigines, as to the nature of his fate that one can 
scarcely help feeling some misgiving as to the last 
version of the story. A certain Mr. Fane states 
that last April he journeyed for upwards of 300 
miles to the eastward of his pasture-lands in the 
Champion Bay district, and that he fell in with 
some bushmen of more than average intelligence. 
These natives informed him that many years ago 
four white men on horseback arrived at a spot not 
many days’ journey to the eastward, and that they 
(the bushmen) through fear kept aloof, and 
watched their movements, The white men were 
evidently in sore plight, and could find no water. 
In a quarrel which ensued two were killed (one 
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of whom was apparently the chief of the party), 
and the remaining two, after burying their com- 
rades with their effects in a sort of stone hut, 
renewed their search for water, but without suc- 
cess, and eventually perished together with the 
horses. Mr. Fane was unwilling to journey any 
further, though the blacks offered to conduct 


him to the place. However, on his return the 
West Australian Government made arrangements 
for despatching him in company with a man ac- 


customed todeal with natives to the spot mentioned, 
with a view of investigating the whole affair. 


At the meeting of the Anthropological Society 
of Stockholm, on October 16, the African traveller 
G.de Vylder described specifically the four distinct 
races of South Africa: the Bushmen proper, the 
Namaquas, the Hereros, and the Ovambos; ex- 
hibiting arms, dresses, ornaments, and musical 
instruments, that’ he had collected in his recent 
journey. He drew particular attention to the 
comparatively high grade occupied by the Herero 
race, whom their great political power, the supe- 
rior development of their language, and the import- 
ance of their folk-lore distinguished from their 
humbler brethren. In conclusion he exhibited a 
lad of a singular formation, who belonged to a 
race hitherto undescribed, of remarkably stunted 
growth. Dr. Montelius argued that the well- 
known filigree necklaces found in Sweden, and 
preserved in the National Museum, date from 
about the seventh century after Christ. Dr. Hans 
Hildebrand exhibited some ornaments which had 
the interest of being the first remains of the Bronze 
Age yet discovered in the tumuli of the province 
of Sodermanland. 


Some important criticisms on Mr. Stanley's 
recent exploration of Lake Victoria Nyanza are 
furnished by Captain Burton in the November 
number of the Geographical Magazine. Mr. 
Stanley had impugned the accuracy of Speke’s 
observations, and Captain Burton, as might be 
expected, takes up the cudgels on behalf of his 
late companion; and, while pointing out that the 
carefulness of his work (which was already no- 
torious) has been strikingly confirmed by Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, also shows how Stanley, through 
want of experience in observations, has gone 
wrong. He points out that the perimeter of the 
lake, which Mr. Stanley has set down as amount- 
ing to about 1,000 miles, is on the testimony of 
his own map only 550 miles or thereabouts. After 
some humorous remarks on Mr. Stanley’s “ man- 
groves growing in sweet water,” and his apparent 
credulity as regards native reports, Ca fata Basten 
puts on record his own view of Lake Victoria, 
which is that, when carefully surveyed, it will 
probably turn out to contain large and wooded 
tracts, which in the wet season cause the lands 
about the Eastern-head reservoir of the Nile 
much to resemble the parts lying near its 
mouth. We must not omit to mention that the 
— does full justice to the actual topographi- 
cal results obtained by Mr. Stanley in defining the 
limits of the lake and exploring some of its feeders, 
as well as to the energy and perseverance displayed 
by him. 

ANOTHER contribution to the same number 
calling for notice isa review of a work recently 
published in New York, which is of some import- 
ance from a geographical point of view, The 
Voyage of Verrazzano, Verrazzano has hitherto 
had the credit of having discovered the greater 
part of the coast of the United States from South 
Carolina to 50° N. latitude, but Mr. H. C. Murphy, 
the author of the present work, who has in- 
vestigated the question with much care, has 
arrived at the conclusion that the alleged dis- 
coveries of Verrazzano are entirely fictitious, that 
the attempt was made by an Italian to appropriate 
the credit to one of his countrymen, and that the 
real glory belongs to Estevan Gomez, a Portuguese 
who was chief pilot in Magellan’s voyage, deserted 
and returned to Cadiz in 1521, set sail again from 
Coruiia in February, 1525, and, after visiting the 





coast of Carolina, entered the mouths of several of 
the rivers, and eventually returned home with 
some natives he had picked up. Verrazzano is 
proved to have had a real existence, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he was a party to the 
imposture. 








GERMAN LETTER. 
Gotha: October 27. 

Such is the activity displayed by the Ultramon- 
tanes both in Parliament and in the daily press 
that they might have been expected to distinguish 
themselves in like manner in the field of literature, 
for the Jesuits have always had credit given them 
of being able to fight their intellectual opponents 
with their own weapons. But there are so few 
Ultramontane writers at present who write on any 
but theological subjects that it is difficult to de- 
termine what view the intellectual adherents 
of the priestly faction—for some there are, no 
doubt—take of their position in the culture-war. 
Great interest consequently attaches to the work 
of the Ultramontane historian Johannes Jansen, 
Zeit und Lebensbilder (Freiburg i. B.: Herder). 
The author is not one of the priests who are 
opposed to modern culture because they are defi- 
cient in it themselves—reason sufficient and not 
difficult to understand for their taking up arms 
against it—on the contrary he gives proof of sound 
attainments and a thorough understanding of the 
present current of thought. It is true that, on 
a nearer examination of his book, we cannot but 
exclaim with Schiller “ anders als in andern Men- 
schenkopfen malt in diesem sich die Welt!” and 
are at first inclined to regard him as a base traitor 
for bestowing, in his first paragraph, the invidious 
title of “a woman of culture” on Caroline, the 
celebrated, or, rather, notorious wife of Schelling 
the philosopher. His applying the designation “a 
— of the modern learning” to Alexander von 
Iumboldt, some features of whose character may 
be viewed in two lights, is in a small degree less 
reprehensible; but it is quite unallowable and 
hardly excusable to pad ve Schopenhauer, nay 
even.Prince Piickler-Muskau, as ‘ Reprdsentanten 
der vom Christenthum losgelisten modernen Cul- 
tur.” It is difficult to believe in the honesty of 
such a course. And it is yet more surprising to 
find Karl Ritter and Dahlmann discussed further 
on with a warmth and a discernment which prove 
that the author is far from having no sympathy 
with the spirit of these men. And that most 
likely explains his peculiar standpoint: the con- 
sciousness that he himself is deeply imbued 
with this much reviled culture, that, in fact, 
his whole intellectual life is founded and de- 
a upon it, gives a peculiar sting to his 

tred and makes it blind. Such persons are 
to be pitied who have a lurking suspicion 
within that they are sawing off the branch 
on which they are sitting. Yet the book also 
shows how dangerous this theological fanaticism 
is to the practical life of the State. We can 
hardly trust our senses when we hear Frederick 
William IV.’s policy extolled now, after the 
foundation of the new Empire, as thoroughly 
German and sound. But even in this there lies 
at bottom a certain consistency unsuspected, for 
only such a distorted and unhealthy state of 
things as prevailed under the old German Con- 
federation could give birth to and nourish such 
tendencies. 

The Protestant clergy knew this as well 
as the Infalliblists do now. Long before the 
Vatican Council took place, the North-German 
Orthodox party were carrying on their culture- 
war on their own account, spying out the per- 
sonal weaknesses of cur intellectual champions, 
inveighing against the Cultus des genius, and 
glorifying as consistently as they do now the 
policy of Frederick William IV. and of the 
Austro-Conservative party. The wrath which 
inflames both the modern orthodox parties against 
the new Empire is fully justified; it is the dread 
which the sick man accustomed to the unwhole- 





some air of the sick room has of the fresh open 


air which is to restore him to health. The last 
paragraph of the book, which brings forward 
Gervinus’ memorial on German politics as a plea 
in favour of a dissolution of the new Empire, 
presents a curious instance of the way in which 
party-spirit can pervert the judgment even of the 
most clear-sighted. It must strike a stranger as 
odd to read that the German races suffer oppres- 
sion in the united German Empire, and that 
the life of the German nation is to grow out of 
the death of the best German races, From 
which he must conclude that the different races 
in the thirty-six States of the Old Confederation 
really each had a vigorous independent existence, 
whereas the reverse is actually the case; it is 
precisely in the separate States that the races are 
rent by dissensions and deprived of all independence. 
The Thuringian race at this present day is split 
up into a dozen sovereign states, while in Bavaria, 
on the other hand, four divisions of different race, 
Bavarians, Swabians, Franks and inhabitants of 
the Palatinate are united in one artificial whole. 
And in the large Prussian provinces of Westpha- 
lia, Silesia, and Pomerania, the different races have 
preserved their individuality unimpaired, and now 
that the unity of the nation is secured its members 
will be all the better able to strengthen and work 
out their own development. 

By a strange chance two volumes of recollec- 
tions, both by former leaders of “ Young Germany,” 
have appeared at the same time: ZErinnerungen, 
von Heinrich Laube (Wien: Braumiiller), and 
Riickblicke auf mein Leben, von Karl Gutzkow 
(Berlin: Hofmann)—again a phase of literature 
which only the diseased political condition of 
Germany from 1815 to 1840 can render intelligible. 
At the close of the last century the nation had 
attained an independent and vigorous intellectual 
life, but the oppression of Napoleon summoned it 
from the world of ideas to the battle-field, and 
called for combined action in the cause of freedom. 
No wonder that now it demanded a political 
organisation to protect it from such misery as that 
which it had undergone and to render possible the 
healthy expansion of its newly-awakened powers. 
But just this the majority of the German princes, 
and especially the King of Prussia, wished, at all 
costs, to hinder; their one aim was to put the 
forces which had been let loose in the wars of 
liberation to rest again, and they did not scruple 
to resort to the most cruel means in order to crush 
every germ of free thought that was not subjected 
to police-control. 

The older generation, the men who were the 
saviours of their country, were shelved and set 
aside as much as possible. The position of the 

ounger generation was an unfortunate one. 

here was a vague longing for patriotic activity, 
but nowhere any public life where rising talents 
could form and prove their powers. The con- 
sequence was that all their energy expended itself 
in nursing an undefined and inordinate craving 
for change and universal social and political re- 
form, which brought them into harmony with 
the spirit then alive in France. Literature was 
the only source of influence they had over the 
nation at large and all rushed to it on that ac- 
count, though very few had real poetical talent. 
A long succession of crude prosy writings was the 
result, which, owing to then existing circumstances, 
made a great sensation at the time, but are now 
forgotten. The influence of French models pro- 
duced hardly any lasting effect save on the drama, 
and the drama is the branch of literature in which 
the writers of the above Recollections have dis- 
tinguished themselves. They are by nature a 
—- contrast to each other. One, a rough, 
jovial Silesian, with something of the easy, reck- 
less go-aheadedness of the student still clinging 
to him, has ultimately as a dramatist attained an 
influential position; the other, a reflecting, con- 
scientious, irritable Berliner, who taxed his natural 
powers to their very utmost, and at the same 
time expected to attain literary success by out- 
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‘ward means; he was, therefore, never on comfort- 
able or happy terms either with himself or with 
the world in general. Both books correspond in 
character to their authors. Laube describes per- 
sons and circumstances in lively colours, without 
giving us much insight into his own intellectual 
life ; while Gutzkow’s Recollections consist almost 
wholly of pe see of enmity and ingratitude, 
of being misunderstood and ignored, of personali- 
ties, in short, which can hardly have any claim to 
interest now. 

Fridolin’s heimliche Ehe, von Ad. Wilbrandt 
(Wien : Rosner), is a most singular book, of which 
the chief subject is a subtle psychological sketch. 
The poet describes an intellectual hermaphrodite 
in the person of a Professor of the History of the 
Fine Arts, who combines a manly, high-spirited 
turn of mind with feminine vanity and incon- 
stancy. The book is an extravagant little capriccio, 
on which it is impossible to sober judgment ; 
it contains many irresistibly comic scenes and 
figures, but the chief character remains throughout 
an effeminate man, for whom we can feel no 
lasting sympathy, in spite of all the poet’s skill 
can do to awaken our interest in him, and who 
leaves a strange, uncomfortable impression behind. 

The latest novel by Hans Hopfen, Juschu 
(Stuttgart: Hallberger), contains so much that is 
repulsive that, as was also the case in the author's 
former works, his fine poetical talent cannot be 
appreciated at its just value. The chief personage 
in the book, however, a young girl named Juschu, 
is a touchingly beautiful character. Again I have 
a very tasteful and finely-felt translation to draw 
attention to. The famous lyric poet, Emanuel 
Geibel, has published a selection of ancient poetry, 
translated into German, under the title Classisches 
Liederbuch (Berlin: Hertz), among which the 
fragments of Greek lyric verse especially are re- 
markable for beauty both of sound and expression. 

The news of Professor Hugo Schuchardt’s visit 
to Wales contained in your columns reminds me 
that no reference has to my knowledge as yet been 
made to the last publication of this learned 
Romance scholar, although it treats of a subject 
of universal interest—namely, the national song of 
Italy. It is called Ritornell und Terzine, and 
came out asa salutation from the University of 
Halle to Karl Witte on the occasion of his cele- 
brating the sixtieth anniversary of his doctorship 
(Halle: Lippert). Not every one who first hears 
those graceful little stanzas which in Central Italy 
are called Ritornelli on their native soil is equally 
enamoured of them. Heard in the distance they 
have a strange plaintive charm: on fine summer 
evenings they come floating like long-drawn 
melodious sighs from the skirts of the Roman 
Campagna ; but woe to those whose unlucky fate 
it is to lodge under the same roof with a much- 
courted village-beauty! In the watches of the 
night he will denounce these poetical outpourings 
of a tender passion, and, if accustomed to the soft 
tones of the national melodies of central Germany, 
will be horrified at the shrill cries which pass for 
singing in the land of beauty. On the other 
hand, in form and substance they have the ad- 
vantage and are far more graceful and refined. 
The form probably varies greatly as they pass 
from mouth to mouth and place to place through 
the whole of Italy, and get mutilated, pulled to 
pieces, and put together again in the different 
provinces according to uncertain and changing 
rules. It is very interesting to see how Professor 
Schuchardt traces these wild flowers back through 
all their degenerate varieties to their original 
roots, and discovers their primitive forms in their 
historical development. He owns that his want 
of musical knowledge forms a gap in his in- 
vestigations, but the wealth of material he has 
collected, and the remarkably learned comparison 
he institutes with the poetry of the kindred 
Romance peoples, vouch for the accuracy of the 
result. We learn that the Rispetto, the four-lined 
stanza, was the original metre common to all the 
Romance peoples. In central Italy this stanza has 








been rendered more emphatic and more vigorous 
in its close by doing away altogether with the 
fourth line and making the second harmonise with 
the rhyme of the first and third, and thus the 
Ritornello originated. But the shortening process 
did not stop there ; the first line, frequently con- 
taining an exclamation or a general remark, was 
cut short after the pause, so that only a pen- 
tameter remained, which was generally the name 
of a flower. That is the most common form of 
the Ritornello. In some places the middle line 
also was omitted, leaving a curious stanza of one 
line and a half, especially in use in Sicily. In other 
places, again, three-lined stanzas were linked in 
alternative song so as to form a string of Ritornelli, 
and these were the origin of the graceful form 
of the madrigal, and eventually of the mighty 
terzine of Dante’s Divina Commedia. This last 
part of the work is especially interesting. We 
see how just those artificial forms of Italian verse 
which seem to us so artistically fashioned were 
not the result of arbitrary invention, but were the 
outcome of the national songs of the country ; we 
see also how the greatest poetical genius of a 
nation is firmly and deeply rooted in this people. 


Historians and philologists will be glad to hear 
what progress the work for the Monumenta Ger- 
maniae has been making under the newly organised 
direction. Professor Waitz has undertaken the 
office of President of the Central Committee in 
Berlin, which consists of Messrs, Pertz, Mommsen, 
Wattenbach, and Nitzsch, resident in Berlin; 
Euler, in Frankfurt a. M.; Giesebrecht, in 
Munich ; Hegel, in Erlangen; Diimmler, in Halle ; 
Sickel, in Vienna ; and Stumpf-Brentano, in Inns- 
bruck, The next volume will be issued at Easter, 
1876, and will contain the Sachsen-Chronik (pub- 
lished by L. Weiland, in Berlin), All the chroni- 
cles that were written in German will, according 
to the new plan, be published by themselves in a 
separate collection, with German introductions 
and notes. The Saxon Chronicle of universal 
history just mentioned, which was the first prose 
chronicle written in German speech, was the work 
of a certain Van Repegowe between 1230 and 
1250, who seems to have been a cleric, and can, 
therefore, hardly be identified with the writer of 
the Sachsen-Smegel. Among all the numerous 
manuscripts, the one which has the fuilest and 
best Low-German text is a Gotha Codex that is 
probably original, and all the more important, from 
a philological point of view, because no other 
Middle-Low-German records whatever of that time 
have been found to exist. This will be followed 
by sequels to the Chronicle; four Bavarian, one 
Saxon, and one Thuringian have been already 
received, Later on in the second volume 
of this division Herr Weiland will publish 
the Low-German rhymed chronicle of Eber- 
hard von Gandersheim of the year 1216 from 
a later manuscript, and also the Retmchronik 
of the Dukes of Brunswick (circa 1500), from a 
Hamburg manuscript of very nearly the same 
date, which latter is written in an interesting 
mixed dialect of High and Low German. The 
writers of the transition period from the Roman 
to the German time form another division, which 
is under the direction of Professor Theodor 
Mommsen. The first volume will contain the 
Historia Gothorum of Jordanis, edited by Momm- 
sen. Mommsen will edit the Variae of Cassio- 
dorus also, which the late Moritz Haupt had 
begun to work at. The thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth volumes, which are still to come, will 
comprise supplementary notes to the first twelve 
volumes, polemical treatises dating from the time 
of the War of Investiture, and the biographies of 
the Popes up to the thirteenth century. The first 
two volumes of the Leges will be newly elabo- 
rated: the Capitularien of the Frank kings by 
Professor Boretius, in Halle; the Reichsgesetze to 
the end of Charles IV.’s reign by Professor Liérsch, 
in Bonn: With regard to the records (Diplomata), 
Professor Sickel is at present engaged in the Car- 
lovingian; in the Antiquitates division Professor 








Diimmler has undertaken the historical poems, 
Professor Wattenbach the Epistolae of the Frank 
times. Finally, under the editorship of the last- 
named the first number of a new periodical, called 
Das neue Archiv, is announced for this year. It 
contains among other things the registers of the 
Longobardian kings by the late Bethmann, and an 
article by Holder-Egger on the chronicle of 
Prosper of Aquitania. 

The a of ancient poetry has been enriched 
by a very thorough work called Die Rémische 
Tragidie im Zeitalter der Republik, by O. Rib- 
beck (Leipzig: Teubner). Unfortunately, the art 
of writing a book is still little understood by 
scholars. Like those who are accustomed to soli- 
tude, and find themselves all at once thrown into 
society, they seem to think that as long as it 
smase them to discourse on any subject, their 

earers must be glad to listen. So in the pre- 
sent instance the author gives an excellent descrip- 
tion of the Roman tragic poets, explaining in a 
most intelligent and learned manner their relation 
to their Greek models, but also considers it neces- 
sary to detail his own views with regard to the 
= context of the fragments we possess, 

ow, with the help of the Greek tragic poets and 
of the mythographers such a reconstruction may, 
in some few instances, be possible, but the frag- 
ments are mostly so small and so insignificant that 
the attempt can hardly be anything but playing 
with possibilities, of no real interest to any one. 
The appendix sums up in a very concise but useful 
manner all the accounts that exist of the Roman 
ace so far as they have any bearing upon 
tragedy. 

Wilhelm Gurlitt has published a little work, full 
of interesting matter, called Das Alter der Bild- 
werke und die Bauzeit des sogenannten Theseton in 
Athen (Wien: Gerold). The title shows that 
the author does not believe that this temple, the 
best preserved in Athens, was the temple of 
Theseus, and tries to substantiate his opinion by 
topographical arguments. The fact, however, he 
chiefly wishes to establish is that, judging from the 
character of the sculpture and the nanan, the 
temple was built, not in the Kimonian, but in the 
Periclean age. The best proof he adduces in sup- 
port of his argument is that, as compared with 
those in the Parthenon frieze, the groups of figures 
in the Theseion are distinguished by greater 
pathos and a more free and effective treatment, 
and are on that account to be ascribed to a later 
date than that of Pheidias. Then Herr Gurlitt 
tries to determine the oldest cycle of the adven- 
tures of Theseus from the pictures represented on 
the vases with which the metopes of the Theseion 
do not correspond, and thence draws another proof 
of the later origin of the temple, and, lastly, sees 
in the “ so-called Theseion ” evidence of a progress 
in architecture—more of the Ionic influence, that 
is to say, than is traceable in the Parthenon. 

The author does not pretend to have conclu- 
sively settled the question, but the whole in- 
vestigation is carried out with great care and 
circumspection, and shows a delicate appreciation 
of artistic problems and productions, and by com- 
bining every view of these obscure and difficult 

uestions he has, it must be owned, thrown new 
light upon them, 

As a curiosity I would like just to mention a 
pamphlet by Adam Flasch: Die Polychromie der 
Griechischen Vasenbilder (Wiirzburg: Stahel). 
The writer is a pupil of Professor Brunn in 
Munich, and seems to wish to follow the example 
of his master in endeavouring, as thoroughly as he 
did some years ago in his Problemen, to reform 
the prevailing ideas concerning the Greek vases. 
Semper, as we know, says in his invaluable work, 
Der Stil: “seit den neuesten Entdeckungen wird 
die Frage immer zweifelhafter, ob und wie weit 
sich die polychrome Malerei auch auf Gefaisse mit 
rothen Bildern auf schwarzem Grunde erstrecke,’ 
and makes the observation that the figures which 
were once coloured red on the polychrome vases 
found in the Crimea can now not be distinguished 
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in the very least from the ordinary uncoloured 
ones. From this Herr Flasch ventures to assert 
that all the vases with red figures were once poly- 
chrome, which is not only a contradiction of all 
the views held hitherto, but of the evidence of our 
own senses as well—a new scientific method which 
may perhaps best be described as problematic. 
The third edition of Ludwig Preller’s Griech- 
ische Mythologie, by Eugen Plew (Berlin: Weid- 
mann), is just ready. A convenient eclecticism 
rvades the book, which probably occasionally 
its the right point, but which, on the whole, 
does not suffice for a thorough understanding of 
the nature and history of the mythos. In spite 
of this, however, it isa capital book. It gives a 
lively picture, cleverly and tastefully executed, of 
the gods and heroes as they yard in the poetry 
and the worship of the classical age. The 
materials have been collected with care and lucidly 
ut together, and have been further supplemented 
by the conscientious and learned editor. The 
book will therefore continue to be, what it has 
been for the last thirty years, an excellent intro- 
duction to Greek mythology and an indispensable 
companion in the study of ancient poetry and art. 
C. ALDENHOVEN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE LION OF CHAERONEA. 


October 30, 1875. 
Among the most affecting and striking, and yet 
least lnown monuments in Greece is the once 





famous lion set up on the mound over the slain at 
Chaeronea in 338 B.c. It was erected by those 
who were mourning not only the loss of friends, 
but the loss of liberty ; and they set up this me- 
morial to their fallen comrades, says the his- 
torian, without inscription because the gods 
wished that their valour should be ill matched | by 
their fortune. Thus the first and last great conflicts 
for Greek liberty were marked by a lion and a 
mound; but while the lion of Marathon has 
vanished, no one knows whither, the lion of 
Chaeronea is still there, but in a state which I 
desire to make known to your readers, with the 
hope that something may be done to save and 
restore it. 

In riding last June from Orchomenus up the 
plain towards Chaeronea, which stands not far from 
the great chain of the Phocian mountains, and over 
against the pass of Elatea on the north, we first 
came in sight of a large mound equal in size to 
that of Marathon, but, on riding up to it, found 
no trace of the lion, and were at last informed 
that the history of the larger mound was un- 
known, but that another existed nearer Chaeronea, 
and that here the lion was still to be seen. Ac- 
cordingly we found it close under the hills which 
rise southward. But there was hardly any mound 
left, and the lion had evidently pom | into it, for 
its remains were ina sort of hollowed-out place 
with raised edges. As is well known, it was 
blown in pieces by some Greek savage a genera- 
tion or two ago, who expected to find treasure in 
it, for, being hollow, it must have easily be- 
trayed this by its sound when struck; but, on the 
other hand, being put together of various pieces, 
it went to pieces again more easily, and the 
fragments are all large, and can be restored to 
their place. The stone is now of a blueish 

y colour. The head is turned upside down, 

ut there is no difficulty in getting a good 
view of ‘it, and you are at once struck with 
the splendid art of the sculptor, who has expressed 
rage and grief in the face, combined with a cer- 
tain calm dignity common to all good Greek work. 
There seemed to be no pieces lost, and a few 
pounds sterling would ouliee to put them to- 
gether, and set up the monument as it originally 
stood. Unfortunately, the site is now so 
far out of the way, that few can expect to 
visit it; but through photographs this very re- 
markable production of Guan art at a fixed epoch 
might become known as it deserves. 

Indeed, those who have seen it where it is would 
feel a pang to think that it had been removed from 
its historical place. Nothing could be more enchant- 
ing than the spot. The mountains of Boeotia and 
Phocis reach round the rich plain, with its shining 
Copaic lake, in one great amphitheatre, and close 
over it rises the rocky fortress of Chaeronea. But 
to the north-west there is a single gap, which lets 
you look through into a plain of northern Phocis ; 
and in the gap once stood Elatea, the key of all 
the plain towards the north. Thus the famous de- 
scription of Demosthenes comes home with new 
force, when hetells us that-at evening thenewscame 
that Philip had seized and was fortifying Elatea. 
It ap to me, from the site of the lion, that 
the Greeks must have avoided coming into the 
plain for fear of the Macedonian cavalry, and 
allowed Philip to cross it and attack them at the 
foot of hills to which they could retire. I 
saw the view on a lovely day in June, with clouds 
chequering here and there the extreme brightness 
of the sun. The scene, as almost all scenes in 
Greece, was intensely solitary and intensely 
beautiful ; and, by a strange poetic fitness, wild bees 
were making honey in the lion’s mouth, so that, as 
of old, “ out of the strong came forth sweetness.” 
But withal came the feeling of sadness that in 
our day such a relic of heroism and of history 
should be left to no other protection than absolute 
neglect, and almost absolute solitude. 

J. P. MAnArFy. 











MICHEL ANGELO’S “CREATION OF ADAM.” 

Barton-on-the-Heath : November 1, 
Perhaps this suggestion may, to some extent, 
meet Mr. Scott’s difficulty. Michel Angelo, it 
is true, does not admit allegorical conceptions 
among his frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, but 
apocryphal figures he does admit. Now, the 
personified idea of Divine wisdom is as much 
apocryphal as allegorical. The personification 
was made ready to his hand, and had received the 
stamp of the Church. We might therefore, per- 
haps, look for an analogy, not so much in figures 
like the Justice, Fortitude, etc., of Giotto, as in 
the Cumaean and Delphic Sibyls. It should also 
be remembered that the figure in this instance is 
quite subordinate, so that an exhibition of “ attri- 
butes” would be rather out of place. Its charac- 
ter would be thought to be sufficiently evident 

from the context. W. Sanpay, 








PRINCE L.-L, BONAPARTE AND M. VAN EYS. 
San Remo: October 17, 1875. 

In the last paragraph of Prince Bonaparte’s 
remarks (see ACADEMY, No. 174), there are not less 
than three accusations which require to be proved. 
(1) That I make him say “much which he never 
asserted,” and that I quoted his words in an “ in- 
complete and equivocal manner.” I am so little 
aware of deserving this reproach, that I shall hold 
the accusation for unjust as long as Prince Bona- 
parte does not quote the passages to which he 
alludes. If eventually he can do this, which I 
think hardly probable, I am ready to at once 
express my regret. But if, on the contrary, 
Prince Bonaparte is not able to point out these 
passages, I hope he will acknowledge he has made 
an unjust accusation. 

(2) That I have denied the validity of facts 
repeatedly verified on the ae by Prince Bona- 

te. In my Etude not only did I not deny the 
facts alluded to (the of the imperfect dropped in 
the Aezcoan dialect ; and the & pronounced in the 
genitive plural, in some localities), but I accepted 
the one as a valuable —_ of my theory about 
a phonetic question ; and the other (about the n) 
as an exception. I only pointed out that it is an 
error, so far as I can see, to consider m as a 
“ lettre adventice.” 

(3) The third accusation might have been left 
unnoticed. My dictionary will tell Prince Bona- 
parte whether or not I accept era as a Basque 
word. Even the probable etymology will be 
found there. 

Finally, I may quote a fourth accusation which 
seems to me unfair. Prince a says that 
I propose the verbal noun eroan as the origin of the 
auxiliary with a direct object, and with both a 
direct and an indirect object. This is true, but 
Prince Bonaparte forgets to say that, in an addi- 
tional chapter, I gave the verbal noun iduki as 
the more probable origin (as it explains the d 
of the imperfect) of the auxiliary with the direct 
object, leaving it to be decided later which of 
the two nouns had to be considered as the origin 
of the auxiliary, as first of all it had to be ascer- 
tained whether / may be dropped. 

W. van Eys. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


SaTURDAY, Nov. 6, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (Raff's 
Symphony in G minor). 
3.15 p.m. Alexandra Palace Concert (Han- 
del’s Esther). 


First Monday Popular Concert 
(St. James’s Hall). 


Anthropological Institute : “‘ Short 
Notes on Heredity, &c., in 
Twins,” and ‘‘A Theory of 
Heredity,” by Francis Galton ; 
“Report on Anthropology at 
Bristol,” by F. W. Rudler. 


Royal Society of Literature: 
Meeting of the Council, 

New Shakspere Society : ‘‘On the 
Three Hamlets,” by Richard 
Simpson. 


Monpay, Nov. 8. 8 p.m. 


TvuEsDAY, Nov. 9, 8 p.m. 


WED., Nov. 10, 4.15 p.m. 


Fripay, Nov. 12, 8 p.m. 
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SCIENCE. 


Climate and Time in their Geological Rela- 
tions; a Theory of Secular Changes of the 
Barth's Climate. By James Croll, of 
H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 
(London: Daldy, Isbister & Co., 1875.) 


Iv is rather puzzling to say offhand whether 
the geologist or the astronomer has the 
better right to review such a work as Mr. 
Croll’s. The phenomena which the author 
seeks to explain are certainly geological ; 
but the explanation which he offers is based 
to a large extent on astronomical data. His 
position is, therefore, one of peculiar diffi- 
culty. If the astronomer can prove that the 
arguments borrowed from his science are 
unsound, the theory breaks down; if, on 
the other hand, the geologist denies that the 
proposed explanation satisfies his require- 
ments, the theory becomes useless. Liable 
in this way to attack from opposite sides, 
Mr. Croll deserves to be heartily congratu- 
lated on having so long and ably held his own. 
From time to time during the last ten years, 
readers of the Philosophical Magazine and of 
the Geological Magazine have had opportunity 
of hearing Mr. Croll discuss a variety of ques- 
tions—geological, physical and astronomical 
—bearing for the most part on the probable 
cause of the secular changes of the earth’s 
climate. These essays were in every way 
worthy of being collected and preserved. But 
Mr. Croll has done more than merely collect 
them; he has re-arranged his facts, ex- 
panded his arguments and strengthened his 
conclusions, until he now fills a portly volume 
with the exposition of his views on climate 
and time. 

In reviewing the history of the earth by 
the light of the geological record, the 
student frequently finds himself in possession 
of evidence tending to show that the same 
locality has experienced great changes of 
climate at different geological periods. If, 
for example, a given deposit in a temperate 
region yields fossil shells which find their 
nearest living representatives among Arctic 
species, our belief in the uniformity of the 
laws of life in past time leads us to conclude 
by fair analogy that Arctic conditions must 
have ruled when and where the deposit in 
question was formed. But while all geo- 
logists are agreed that climate has been 
subject to wide variations in the same 
area at different times, they are by no 
means agreed as to how such variations 
have been brought about. The subject, 
indeed, bristles with such difficulties that 
few geologists have dared to handle it. 
Some have suggested that the cause of 
climatic changes may be found in an altera- 
tion in the relative position of the great 
masses of land and water; but although 
this is a cause capable of modifying climate 
to a great extent, it may be fairly doubted 
whether it is competent to produce those 
extreme changes which modern geologists 
have been led to realise. There has, conse- 


quently, been a tendency of late years to 
fall back on cosmical causes, and to re-shape 
some of the older astronomical theories. 
That the earth, with the rest of the solar 
system, has passed sometimes through colder 
and sometimes throngh warmer regions of 
space; that the sun is a variable star, its 





heat diminishing at one period and increas- 
ing at another; that the obliquity of the 
ecliptic has varied within wide limits—all 
these suppositions have been made at various 
times to account for vicissitudes of climate ; 
but those who are best able to judge have 
generaliy dismissed them as either impossible 
or inadequate. There remains, however, 
another obvious hypothesis. It is clear that 
any change in the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit must affect our relation with the sun, 
and it seems likely that our climate would 
vary according as the shape of this elliptical 
path approached to, or diverged from, a 
circle. This cause, which was at one time 
advocated by so high an authority as Sir John 
Herschel, though he afterwards abandoned 
it, has been studied with signal success by 
Mr. Croll, and the present work is mainly 
devoted to its discussion, with special re- 
ference to the occurrence of glacial periods. 

While admitting that no increase of 
eccentricity can directly account for the 
occurrence of a glacial epoch, Mr. Croll 
maintains that the indirect effects would 
tend to bring about the necessary conditions. 
When the eccentricity attained a high value 
certain physical agencies would come into 
play, the combined effect of which must 
lower the temperature of that hemisphere 
whose winter solstice occurs in aphelion, 
and raise in almost the same proportion the 
temperature of the opposite hemisphere 
whose winters occur in perihelion. Of these 
physical agencies the most important is 
the deflection of ocean-currents, and as Mr. 
Croll regards this as the immediate cause 
of glacial phenomena, he discusses in much 
detail the physics of oceanic circulation ; a 
subject which forms the basis of the cele- 
brated controversy, still going on, between 
the author and Dr. Carpenter. 

According to Mr. Croll’s view of the 
glacial epoch, this consisted, not of one long 
unbroken period of cold, but of a succession 
of cold and warm intervals, the minimum 
of temperature in one hemisphere corres- 
ponding in time with the maximum in the 
other. One of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the present volume is that which 
brings forward the geological evidence in 
support of the occurrence of warm inter- 
glacial periods. Another subject dimly seen 
by the geologist is the periodic recurrence 
of glacial epochs, which is a necessary con- 
sequence of Mr. Croll’s theory. 

As most of the views maintained in this 
work have been previously advanced in Mr. 
Croll’s other writings, they have had the 
benefit of criticism elsewhere. In fact so 
large a proportion of the present work 
is occupied with answers to objections 
which have been raised against some of 
the conclusions, that the work assumes 
a somewhat controversial character. It is, 
however, chiefly over physical questions 
that lances have been broken. The geolo- 
gists have remained pretty quiet, thankful 
for any rational explanation of the pheno- 
mena of the glacial period. Indeed, geolo- 
gists as arule are hardly competent to discuss 
questions relating to physics and astronomy, 
and are apt, like most people, to admire what 
happens to lie outside the range of their own 
comprehension. Mr. Croll, however, writes 
with such clearness that his subject may be 





readily followed by anyone who will give it 
moderate attention, and his work justly 
deserves the careful study of all geologists. 
Whatever verdict may ultimately await the 
author—whether the advance of science may 
tend to strengthenor to weaken his position— 
it will be readily conceded that he has shown 
himself master of a very wide range of know- 
ledge, and that his pages are marked by un- 
usual originality of thought and vigour of 
reasoning. F. W. Rupwer. 








GRAMMAR OF THE MENTONESE DIALECT. 


Essai de Grammaire du Dialecte Mentonais, 
Avec quelques contes, chansons et musique 
du pays. Par James Bruyn Andrews. 
(Nice: 1875.) 

THERE are many dialects which people no 

longer venture, as they used, to despise as 

patois, and of which philology is beginning 
to appreciate the importance. This pamphlet 
of eighty pages has the double merit of 
studying thoroughly in a small compass one 
of the dialects of Italian, and of being written 
in French. French and Italian are the two 
languages on the borders of which the Men- 
tonese dialect is spoken. The Mentonese is 
so near to the Italian that confusion might 
have arisen had the essay been written in 
that language. But French is just near 
enough and just far enough removed for the 
comparison to come out clearly and sharply. 

“This book has been undertaken in the 
hope of being useful to the comparative study 
of languages,” says the author in the first 
line of his preface. And, in fact, his essay 
is, as a grammar merely, almost complete. 
Its first part contains a chapter for every 
part of speech, besides a collection of phrases 
and a vocabulary. The remainder consists 
of stories, proverbs, and “songs” more or 
less “‘ popular ”’ in the technical sense of the 
word. As to the phrases, they hardly cover 
a wide enough range of ideas; as to the 
vocabulary, it is certainly drawn up more 
after the model of a conversational guide than 
according to the requirements of philological 
science. In a word, one cannot but praise 
and blame the author’s method with one 
breath. His essay deserves to become a 
book, but is not one yet. Useful it is, in his 
own words, to the comparative study of lan- 
guages: it is a new stone brought to the 
philological edifice, but not well enough cut 
to be laid at once in its place there. Pro- 
bably from modesty, perhaps also from the 
utilitarian instinct of the Anglo-Saxon genius 
—not diminished, it would seem, by trans- 
plantation to America—the author has stood 
firm on his ground of mere grammar, and 
what he has composed is nothing else so 
much as a practical guide to conversation in 
Mentonasch—something so practical, that 1s, 
as to be hardly practical at all. 

What philology would wish for is a com- 
parison of the dialect of Mentone with the 
neighbouring dialects, whether on the side 
of Nice or of Genoa. This want Mr. Andrews 
does no more than allude to in his preface. 
The question of importations from the Pro- 
vencal heleaves untouched. The etymological 
origins of the Mentonese are not attempted. 
True, it takes a whole lifetime to clear up 





the origins of a single dialect: M. George 
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Métivier has proved as much by his masterly 
studies of the spoken dialect of Guernsey. 
One can hardly demand such an achievement 
from Mr. Andrews, who, I imagine, is not 
eighty-six years old like the patriarch of the 
Channel Islands, and who, I am satisfied, does 
not confine his grammatical and philological 
studies to a single “ patois.” But I think 
he owed it to himself to give some sketch 
of the subject from the larger point of view, 
and to add to his grammatical essay some 

hilological speculations and conclusions. 

uch, however, as he has conceived his task, 
Mr. Andrews has executed it well. Let us 
try to profit for ourselves by the data which 
he has brought together. 

The Mentonese is like other dialects in 
consisting of two distinct parts, or rather of 
two currents which mingle without being 
confounded: first, the vigorous and vital 
part of the dialect, which is earlier than the 
civilised language, and which, little or much, 
has contributed to its formation; second, 
the part which is properly called “ patois,” 
and which changes and is transformed per- 
petually, in the mouths of the ignorant, from 
the point of view both of words and of 
grammar. There is, besides, a third element, 
consisting of words out of the civilised lan- 
guage which every day leak into the dialect 
and get disfigured there both as to form and 
meaning. 'The Mentonese, moreover, placed 
between French, Italian, and Provencal— 
that language which in the accidents of his- 
tory has itself relapsed into a dialect—has 
undergone modifications from the influence of 
all these neighbours. 

Then there are the questions of physiology 
and psychology suggested by those special 
tricks of pronunciation proper to every lan- 
guage and dialect (as, for instance, the th 
sound is common to the English, the Greeks, 
the natives of a particular parish in Jersey, 
and the mountaineers of the Tarentaise). 
In Mentonese, as in Genoese, 7 takes the 
place of 7, but the pronunciation is less 
sibilant and chuintant than that of Genoa, 
while the neighbourhood of Provence, and, 
as if seems, a certain abruptness of intel- 
lectual character in the people, have caused 
the suppression of the final vowel after strong 
consonants, 

Like every other dialect of France or 
Italy, this one furnishes valuable materials 
for the history of the French language, the 
stream of which, with so many partial changes 
of its bed, has been fed from so many sources. 
Let us take three points which are among 
the first to suggest themselves from Mr. 
Andrews’s book. 1. The Latin word larva 
means a ghost, and also a mask, the prac- 
tical means of playing at ghosts; the 
Ge : 

rman word larve, taken from the Latin, 
means a mask only. The French masque 
and the Italian maschera are current in the 
carnival sense which is familiar. But the 
Mentonese masca means a fairy. Now, 
there is a very ancient French expression 

petite masque, vieille masque (M. Brachet 
does not mention the expression, but it is 
recorded by M. Ed. du Méril), in which 
masque is of the feminine gender and means 
a witch, Now, maska is the Gothic word 
for witch ; and thus we find, both in French 
and Mentonese, a word which has disap- 
And we have, in the 


peared in German. 





Latin lares, larva, the German larve taken 
from the Latin, the Gothic maska a witch, 
and the Mentonese masca a fairy—we have 
in these words a summary of the terrors of 
antiquity and the Middle Age, all winding up 
in a masquerade (in which, now that our 
fears are less, we see less to laugh at). We 
may notice too how, to express a conception 
which is Celtic, fairy, the French use a word 
which is Latin (fée), and the Mentonese a 
word which is Gothic, masca. If the reader 
doubts the connexion of the Mentonese word 
with this distinguished family, I would con- 
vince him by exhibiting the following chain : 
In Provengal we find the words masc, a 
wizard, masco a witch, mascarié witchcraft, 
and mascara, a verb active signifying “ to 
blotch, to blacken”’ (in old French maschurer). 
This last word is akin to the Old High- 
German masca, a stain or blotch, and has 
left in the Rouchi dialect (patois of Valen- 
ciennes and the Cambrésis) the word machurer, 
meaning “to beat black and blue’’—the natu- 
ral conclusion, that, of a masquerade. 2. The 
Greek capa, head, and the low Latin cara, face, 
have left no trace either in Italian or Wal- 
lach ; but Spanish preserves cara, face, mien ; 
acarar, to confront: and similarly the old 
French bonne chiere, meaning good counte- 
nance, good welcome, has become the modern 
French bonne chére, meaning good cheer, 
good fare, while there remains in common 
use the word acaridtre, meaning difficult to 
confront (old French acarier). Caro was 
the Provencal word for the face; and in 
Mentonese, we learn from Mr. Andrews’s 
book, the word cera is preserved in the 
sense of mien. 3. The French word beau- 
coup, for much, is entirely unlike the words 
employed to express the same idea in other 
languages descended from the Latin. Beau- 
coup is a relic of the times when wn beau 
coup, a good stroke (of plunder or the like), 
conveyed the readiest notion of abundance ; 
and now we can say, voila beaucoup de bonnes 
ow de mauvaises choses. Whereas from the 
Latin multwm the Italians have derived molto, 
the Wallachs mult, the Spaniards mucho, 
while the old French moult has fallen 
into disuse. The Mentonese, it seems, have 
taken a different Latin root, and formed the 
word pran; this is clearly analogous to the 
Italian pieno, French plein, English plenty, 
and old French planté, plantivement, plantu- 
reux (still in use), all deriving from the Latin 
plenus. Old French, in addition to these 
forms, had guéres, maint, as well as prow from 
the Latin probe, meaning enough, as much 
as an honest man can wish. This super- 
abundance of synonyms has given place to 
a great dearth. Guéres is now only used 
with a negative, and in the hands of the 
debased followers of Marot the word maint 
and the phrase ni pew ni prow became more 
and more discredited, until in our day the 
ill-formed word beaucoup has the field to 
itself. To such criticisms of a language are 
we led by the study of a patois. 

The two stories given by Mr. Andrews 
(faura, Mentonese form of the Italian favola) 
are excellent. I prefer the tale of the guitar, 
because it reminds me of the old Spanish 
abbé, who, coming back from England and 
charged by all his friends to bring all sorts 
of things from that country, appeared at 
Madrid having executed one commission only. 











“This is how it happened, friends,” said he ; 
“T was on the forecastle examining all your 
letters, when there came a gust of wind and 
blew them all away except the one which 
Juanito had taken the precaution to ballast 
with a piece of gold.” Mr. Andrews is right 
in saying that the popular songs of Mentone 
have small merit, but we cannot follow him 
when he says that it could not be otherwise 
with poems not published, and handed over 
to the caprice of popular tradition. Nay, 
the popular poetry of many a country rises 
up in witness against him. If the little 
peuplade of Mentone has in poetry a feeble 
voice and a faulty memory, so much the 
worse for it. But it would be scant justice 
to include in the same reproach the courteous 
peasants of Tuscany with their beautifal 
rispetti and their ingenious stornelli, the 
Neapolitan fishermen with their delicious 
barcarole, and the Greco-African population 
of Sicily which has often given passion an 
expression as full of grace as of force. Like 
race, like soul; like muse, like popular music. 
JuLEs ANDRIEU. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


METEOROLOGY. 


Canadian Meteorology.—Professor Kingston, the 
head of the Meteorological Service of the Do- 
minion of Canada, has just published a most im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of the 
meteorology of North America in the shape of a 
discussion of the observations taken at Toronto 
for thirty years.* This is, more or less, a con- 
tinuation of Sir E. Sabine’s papers, which have 
= in Phil. Trans, Professor Kingston has 
also issued his report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1874, which forms a bully volume of 
317 pages and contains, in addition to the general 
description of the organisation of the Canadian 
system of observations and telegraphic reports 
tables showing for twenty-seven stations the act 
readings of the barometer and dry-bulb thermo~ 
meter, and for fifteen stations the velocity of the 
wind at the three observation epochs for every day 
in the year, with a more or less complete discussion 
of the reports in the form of mean results, extreme 
temperatures, rainfall tables, &c., for several of 
the stations. 


Weather Stations in Iowa.—Dr. G. Hinrichs, 
already well known to science as a contributor to 
many periodicals, has commenced with September 
last the issue of a new serial; the Iowa Weather 
Review, which relates specially to the climatology 
and weather of that State. He has succeeded in 
enlisting the co-operation of upwards of eighty 
volunteer observers, in order to study the local 
climatology of the State, and while, as a matter of 
course, leaving weather telegraphy to the Chief 
Signal Office, he proposes a ten-day period as the 
basis of his operations, as is the case in Italy at 
present. Dr. Hinrichs proposes to pay special 
attention to rainfall. 


Diurnal Range of Temperature in North Ger- 
many.—Dr. Gustav Hellmann has just published 
a paper,t which will be of value in the reduction 
of actual observations to true daily means, and 
will thus furnish for Prussia what Jelinek has 
already given for Austria in the Denkschriften of 
the Vienna Academy for 1867. The most im- 
portant table is No. 5, which gives the corrections 
required for the above-named reduction for the 





* “ Abstracts and Results of Magnetical and Meteor- 
ological Observations at the Magnetic Observatory, 
Toronto, Canada, from 1841 to 1871 inclusive.” 

+ Die téglichen Verinderungen der Temperatur der 
Atmosphiire in Norddeutschland. (Berlin: Meyer and 
Miiller.) 
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eleven stations of Stettin, Schwerin, Apenrade, 
Salzuflen, Utrecht, Crefeld, Gottingen, Mihl- 
hausen, Halle, Berlin and Zechen, ranging over 
about five degrees of latitude and eleven degrees 
of longitude. In the Annalen der Hydrographie, 
Berlin, 1875, No. 19, Dr. W. Képpen gives the 
constants for the reduction of the temperatures 
taken at the new telegraphic stations in North 
Germany to true daily means, 


Marine Meteorology in Germany.—The Deutsche 
Seewarte at Hamburg has announced its recom- 
mencement of work, after the retirement of its 
original director, Herr von Freeden, by two cir- 
culars. The first, dated July 1, announces the 
conditions on which instruments belonging to 
observers will be verified, or instruments belong- 
ing to the office will be supplied on loan. Among 
the branches of the proposed operations are the 
verification of sextants and the correction of com- 
passes, and the circular concludes with an ener- 
getic appeal to the nautical public of Germany to 
co-operate with the establishment by the copious 
supply of materials for discussion. The second 
circular, bearing date September 20, relates to the 
organisation of a system of storm-warnings on 
the coasts of Germany which will ere long be set 
in operation on a very extensive and perfect scale, 
in so far as the outfit of several stations with self- 
recording instruments and the transmission of re- 
ports by telegraph gratis can secure it. In the 
meantime, however, the general features of the 
plan are but roughly sketched out. 


Meteorology of the Arctic Regions.—In a paper 
read before .the Deutsche Naturforschende Ver- 
sammlung at Gratz this summer, Herr Weyprecht 
gave a sketch of his proposal vor the physical ex- 
ploration of the Arctic area, premising that all 
the Arctic expeditions hitherto sent out by each 
nation have been merely international scrambles 
to try to push a little further into the ice than 
had hitherto been done. He criticises fairly 
enough the absence of systematic scientific me- 
thod in the conduction of physical researches, 
and proposes that for the space of one year obser- 
vatories for meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, 
&c., should be maintained at various points in the 
Arctic Regions, and if possible near the South 
Pole also, with the view of instituting simul- 
taneous observations for a definite period. The 
localities he proposes in the Arctic Regions are 
Nova Zembla ; Spitzbergen ; Greenland (West or 
Kast, in about 77° N.); North America, east of 
Bebrings Straits, in 70° N.; and Siberia, at 
the mouth of the Lena. He announces that a 
countryman of his own, well known in connexion 
with Arctic exploration, has guaranteed the funds 
for an Austrian station, while the co-operation of 
Russia is almost secured. 


New Wind Charts.—In the Comptes Rendus for 
September 6, M. Brault described some charts 
which he has recently prepared for the Atlantic 
Ocean, giving the probable direction and force of 
the wind. Asthe Comptes Rendus are not illus- 
trated, we cannot form a clear idea of the author's 
method, but, in the comparative absence of all in- 
formation as to the force of the wind at sea, ex- 
cepting in the recently published charts of the 
Meteorological Office, any contribution to our 
knowledge of this important subject cannot fail to 
be of value. 

Influence of Weather on Mortality.—The 
Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Soctety has 
been for some time in arrear, but a quadruple 
number for an entire year has just appeared, the 
principal contents of which consist of the first 

art of a very elaborate and careful discussion by 

r. Buchan and Dr. Arthur Mitchell of the 
weekly returns of deaths for London, in connexion 
with the Greenwich Meteorological Reports for 
the period of thirty years, beginning with 1845, 
The paper is of very high value, but it is so com- 
prehensive and technical in its character, that it 
is impossible to give a fair account of its main 
results in a notice like the present. 





Temperature and Vegetation.—The Archives des 
Sciences Physiques et Naturelles for September 15 
contain the final part of a valuable paper by De 
Candolle on “The Method of Sums of Tempera- 
ture applied to the Phenomena of Vegetation,” 
of which the preceding portion appeared in vol. 53 
of the same periodical. He gives the following 
laws as the result of experience for Europe from 
lat. 43° to 60°:—I. In latitudes and at elevations 
nearly similar the sums of temperature, in the 
shade, above 32°, are always higher for the same 
species and the same function in western localities 

with moist and insular climates) than in eastern 
with dry and continental climates), II. In 
Western Europe, lat. 43° to 60°, the sums of 
temperature in the shade, above 32°, for the same 
species and the same function, decrease as we ad- 
vance from south to north, while in Eastern Europe 
the figures do not present any regularity in their 
differences in regard of the latitude. The third law 
modifies the two former. III. If it were possible 
to calculate exactly the influences of insulation, 
and the accessory advantages of the occasional 
supply of moisture in certain countries, and to 
add them to the sums of shade-temperature, the 
total sums thus obtained would be nearly constant 
for the whole of Europe for the same function of 
the same species. The paper concludes with some 
valuable remarks on the subject of sums of tem- 
perature in the actual state of our knowledge. 


Periodical Variation of the Sun’s Heat.—Mr. 
Blanford has published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal a discussion of the results 
of six years’ observations of Solar Radiation made 
with the black bulb zm vacuo at eleven stations in 
Bengal for the six years 1868-9 to 1873-4. The 
results, as the author says, “agree in showing a 
very decided variation of the incident solar heat: 
a variation which, in the epoch of its maximum 
approximatively, its rapid rise before that maximum 
and slower decline after it, agrees with the varia- 
tion curve of the solar spots.” In Mr. Blanford’s 
words, “It is needless to point out that a vast 
train of enquiry is opened up by the fact, once 
established, that the solar heat undergoes a peri- 
odical variation.” 


The Variability of Temperature.—In the Sitz- 
ungsberichte of the Vienna Academy for April, 
1875, Dr. Hann has given a paper on the daily 
variability of temperature, which he shows to 
increase with latitude and with elevation above sea- 
level. It is also greater on the east coasts than 
on the west ; but, what is very remarkable, it is 
greater in the southern than in the northern 
hemisphere, (amounting to 3°-2 for latitude 33°-6 
in the former, but for latitude 49°3 in the latter 
case). He then proceeds to discuss the annual 
variability for several stations at considerable 
length, and points out the importance of such 
investigations in climatological enquiries for sani- 
tary purposes. It is not possible to give a fair 
abstract of the reasoning at this place; but some 
idea of the care bestowed on the investigation 
may be gathered from the fact that it embraces 
tables for the mean variability at upwards of 
sixty points on the earth’s surface, which show, 
firstly, the mean monthly variability in each year, 
and secondly, the frequency of a variation of a 
given amount in each month. 


Origin of Hail.—In the Comptes Rendus for 
August 30 M. Faye attacks the vexed question 
of the formation of hailstones, which he attributes 
to the introduction of a mass of cold air from the 
upper levels of the atmosphere into the damp 
strata beneath. In some respects his explanation 
agrees with Dove’s, as both account for the well- 
known structure of hailstones—concentric coats 
of ice round a nucleus of snow—to the fact that 
the nascent stone is carried in rapid motion in 
a rotating column of air through successive layers 
of air differing very widely in temperature and in 
hygrometrical conditions. M. Faye makes the 


axis of his rotating mass vertical, while Dove 
If we may 


assumes it to be nearly horizontal. 





venture to hazard an opinion it is that neither 
the one nor the other meteorologist has pro- 
posed an explanation which meets all the circum- 
stances of the case, and in any way throws light 
on the formation of large and well-developed 
crystals of ice on the outside of the stones, as in 
the instances described by Abich from Tiflis and 
by Dr. Mann from South Africa. 


Theory of Storms.—In the Mittheilungen aus 
dem Gebiete des Seewesens, which are issued by the 
Austrian Hydrographic Office at Pola, Lieutenant 
Potocnik has printed a paper on the “ Circular and 
Spiral Theories of Cyclones.” His own personal 
experience has been mainly gathered in the China 
Seas, and from it, as well as on theoretical 
grounds, he declares himself an adherent of Mel- 
drum’s spiral theory, in opposition to the older 
circular theory, but he strongly insists on the 
necessity for further investigation of the subject. 


Self-Registering Instruments.—The numbers of 
the Austrian Journal for Meteorology for August 
15 and September 1 contain a very full descrip- 
tion of Theorell’s electrical meteorograph, which 
prints its results in figures, and of which a spe- 
cimen is in operation at the Hohe Warte at 
Vienna. It may be remembered that one of the 
early forms of the instrument was erected at one 
of the recent International Exhibitions at South 
Kensington. Dr. Theorell, whose untimely death 
on July 2 has been so universally lamented, was 
not specially a meteorologist, as his own line was 
the mechanical application of electricity. The 
former of these numbers of the same journal, that 
for August 15, contains also an account of 
Schreiber’s proposed new self-registering air ther- 
mometer, which has not yet been constructed. 
The principle of the apparatus bears some re- 
semblance to that of Mr. Whitehouse’s micro- 
paragraph described in the Royal Society Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xix., in that it is a sort of sympieso- 
meter which is employed by Herr Schreiber to 
measure temperature, and by Mr. Whitehouse to 
measure pressure. 





GEOLOGY. 


SEVERAL publications have been recently issued 
by the German geologists who are engaged in the 

reparation of the official map of Prussia and the 

huringian States on the scale of 1: 25,000. 
These publications include a valuable memoir on 
the geology of the country to the north.of Halle 
on the Saal, by Dr. Hugo Laspeyres, Professor of 
Mineralogy in the Polytechnic at Aachen. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Halle there is a 
large development of porphyritic rocks, while the 
surrounding stratified deposits belong for the most 
part to the Carboniferous and Permian series—the 
latter including the celebrated Kupferschiefer, 
which is extensively mined and smelted around 
Eisleben and Mansfeld. The survey of this dis- 
trict was conducted by Dr. Laspeyres between the 
years 1866 and 1869, and the map which he has 
now produced is illustrated by a number of in- 
structive sections, in addition to the illustrations 
which accompany this monograph. 


Tue report of the Geological and Natural 
History Survey of Minnesota for the year 1874 
has recently been issued under the direction of Mr. 
Winchell, the State Geologist. It is chiefly occu- 

ied with a description of the structure of Free- 
cme and Mower counties. According to a letter 
published in the October number of the American 
Journal of Science, an interesting discovery of 
lignite has lately been made in the extreme north- 
ern part of Minnesota; and the Cretaceous lignites 
have been detected in several other parts of the 
State, but it appears that these are not likely to 
be of much economic value. 


WE understand that the work of Dr. Hayden's 
Survey-party in South-western Colorado has been 
completed for the season. An expedition has been 
sent to examine the section from the Upper Cre- 
taceous through the Tertiary bone-beds, and it is 
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hoped that data may be obtained which will help 
to settle the vexed question of the age of the 
lignite deposits. 

Accorpine to the Chicago Times numerous 
soda-lakes occur on the Laramie Plains, and are 
likely to become the centre of some industrial 
activity. In dry weather there is an abundant 
efflorescence of sodium sulphate—the deposit in 
one case measuring about five feet in thickness, 
and extending over an area of ninety acres. In 
some of the lakes the sulphate is associated with 
the nitrate and borate of sodium. 


M. Pavt Gervais has published in his Journal 
de Zoologie a note on some explorations which 
have been conducted during the last three years 
by M. Cazalis de Fonduce at Durfort in the De- 
partment of the Gard. A yellow fresh-water 
marl has been found to contain leaves of several 
genera of dicotyledons and gymnosperms, with 
seed-vessels of charae or gyrogonites. Associated 
with these are numerous land and fresh-water 
shells, and the remains of several mammals, in- 
cluding species of Rhinoceros, Hippopotamus, and 
Elephas. The Durfort elephant, of which a fine 
example, about sixteen feet high, is in preparation 
for the Museum of Natural History in Paris, ap- 
pears from its dentition to be referable to E. me- 
ridionalis. 

THE remains of a cetacean from the Upper 
Miocene molasse of St. Médard en Jalle, near 
Bordeaux, have been described by M. Delfortrie 
as a new species, under the name of Delphinus 
tetragorhinus. 


AMONG some insect-remains from coal-measure 
shales in the neighbourhood of Mons, in Bel- 
gium, M. Preudhomme De Borre has detected 
what he announces provisionally as the wing of 
a Carboniferous moth. Without knowing any- 
thing about either its metamorphosis or the struc- 
ture of its mouth, it appears hazardous to refer 
the specimen to a lepidopterous insect; but the 
characters of the wing are said to indicate affini- 
ties with the Saturnidae. The specimen is de- 
scribed in the Annales de la Société Entomolo- 
gique de Belgique under the name of Breyeria 
Borinensis, the specific name recalling the locality 
in which it was found, while the generic name is 
complimentary to M. le D. Breyer, who saga- 
ciously suggested its relations. The discovery is 
one of much interest, since the Lepidoptera, ac- 
cording to the author, had not been previously 
traced farther back than the Tertiary period; but 
in making this statement he appears to have over- 
looked the occurrence of Palacontina in the 
Stonesfield slate—a fossil which is believed by 
- entomologists to be referable to the Lepidop- 
era, 


Ix the October number of the Geological Ma- 
gaze Dr. T. Wright has announced the dis- 
covery of the curious fossil called Cotylederma in 
the Middle Lias of Dorsetshire. The fossil was 
found by Mr. F. Longe at the base of Down Cliffs, 
near Lyme Regis, and is the first example recorded 
from the British Lias. The zoological affinities of 

ylederma are obscure, but it is supposed to be 
a remarkable crinoid, of which the calyx only is 
at present known. 


Unver the name of Azygograptus, Dr. Nichol- 
son has described a new genus of graptolites from 
the Lower Skiddaw slates. The interest of this 
fossil lies in the fact that it satisfactorily fills up 
the great gap between the unilateral and bilateral 
groups, and presents characters intermediate be- 
tween those of the true Monograptidae and the 
family of the Nematograptidae. The only known 
Specimen of the new genus is named A. Lap- 
worth, 

A sprcrmEn of shale from the Belgian coal- 
measures, sent by Professor Van Beneden to Dr. 
Geinitz, has been found to contain a new species 
of Knorvia, which Geinitz has recently described 
and figured in the Neues Jahrbuch as K. Bene- 

tana. 





Mr. W. H. Barty, of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, has issued another part of his “ Figures of 
Characteristic British Fossils,” thus completing 
the Palaeozoic division of this valuable work. 
The volume in its present form contains forty-two 
lithographic plates, comprising 700 figures, while 
numerous wood-engravings are dispersed through 
the letter-press. The figures have been se- 
lected with much judgment, and a large propor- 
tion are original. This collection of engravings 
will be of great value to all students of our 
palaeozoic formations. 


AtrentTIon has been called by Dr. Kalowsky 
to the occurrence of salite as a constituent of cer- 
tain schistose rocks. He observed it first ina 
chloritic gneiss from Silesia, where it occurs in 
microlites, granules, and small prisms. The 
mineral is found in association with chlorite, 
hornblende, and pistacite. 


Melanosiderite is the name under which Pro- 
fessor J. P. Cooke, jun., has described a new 
mineral-species from Mineral Ilill, Delaware 
Co., Pa. It is a compact, amorphous, black sub- 
stance, closely related to the sesqui-hydrates of 
iron, but consisting of a hydrated ferric silicate, 
containing only about seven per cent. of silica. 
‘The same mineralogist has also described, in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, two new varieties of vermiculite, 
and has followed up the study of this family, 
which he had attacked with so much success in 
his well-known monograph. 








FINE ART. 


WATTEAU AT BETHNAL GREEN. 
OrportunitIEs of seeing Watteau’s works are, at 
the best, rare. Asking oneself where his pictures 
lie, and trying to answer the question, one 
can trace even in private hands comparatively 
few. Our National Gallery possesses no example 
from his brush. The Louvre itself, until slighter 
additions were made to it by the bequest of M. 
Lacaze, possessed only the one great work, Z’Em- 
barquement pour [Ile de Cythéere: the artist’s 
masterpiece, if you will, but one alone: his di- 
ploma picture, painted by reason of his reception 
into the Academy, and painted at great leisure 
and with infinite pains and pride—five years 
elapsing between his election to the Academy and 
his completion of this work. Subjects from his 
brush—many of them now lost to view—em- 

loyed, in the earlier half of the last century, 

ochin and others of the brilliant engravers of 
that time best fitted to reproduce with something 
of his own spirit the quality of his work. He 
engraved a little himself. These plates—his own 
and other men’s—the last, in number and elabora- 
tion, far more important than his own—have come 
down to us; but perhaps the range of his mind 
and art is best to be judged by reference to a 
collection of drawings exceptionally rich and 
varied, and among such collections one is admit- 
tedly unrivalled, and that is the series inherited 
by Miss James and just now exhibited by her at 
Bethnal Green. 

Miss James's treasure consists of about seventy 
drawings, some in red chalk; some in black; 
some in that cunning mixture of the two in 
which Watteau excelled, thereby conveying in a 
a peculiar measure the sense of colour, tone, 

epth, richness, in even what is well nigh the 
slightest of his work. The characteristics of his 
palette—which, indeed, has been grumbled at for 
dirtiness—and of his composition, and of his tex- 
tures, are of course necessarily lost in the draw- 
ings; but the elements of his work are plainly 
there, and these are sometimes realised with a 
completeness and mastery that give him a further 
claim to permanent hold of the place which the 
caprice of fashion has of late years accorded him, 
as the caprice of fashion eighty years ago had seen 
fit to deprive him. His design, in manipulation so 
exact and accurate, and his expression, so varied, 





vivacious and alert, are, of course, to be seen in 
the drawings as well as anywhere else; and these 
show, too, his mastery of that difficult business of 
draperies—draperies which with him, indeed, are 
in no flowing lines, but in the more intricate 
broken folds of the women’s raiment of that 
day. And the varied drawings show, as hardly 
any other work could show, with what thorough- 
ness and what sincerity he seized upon the whole 
life of his time, and how much of individual and 
penetrating study was bestowed upon each one of 
those many figures that peopled the scenes of his 
Jétes galantes, And in that return from old world 
dignities and pomposities to Nature and the Life, 
one sees the source of the authority which Wat- 
teau exercised quite suddenly in his own time, and 
of the influence which remained on French art 
till nearly the close of the eighteenth century, 
when a stronger Olassicism than that which his 
art had displaced, acquired for a while its sway. 

And, indeed, no artist, whether painter or 
dramatist, ever entered more completely than did 
Watteau into the characters of his time. This or 
that slight figure in red chalk, done in twenty pale 
strokes, a figure posing for some scene in the 
Italian comedy, is in truth the keenest study from 
the life around Watteau: this mendicant woman, 
with only less than Rembrandt’s misery, a beggar 
woman, basket in hand, looking you full in the 
face, with all the confidence—nay, all the insist- 
ance—of French mendicancy, whether now or 
then, is no creature of imagination, no idealised 
figure for a stage pastoral of poverty, but the 
accurate pourtrayal of a wretch that may be met 
in the streets of Paris, in the streets of Valen- 
ciennes. This draggling, half-drunken figure of a 
skinny and loose-gestured youth, now at the fag 
end of a brief life that began in debauchery and 
ends in drivel—no master could seize the type 
with quite so faultless a precision. And—No, 60 
in the present collection—a small study, in black 
and red, of the round bald head and round 
shoulders of a benign old man who has all the 
Court experience of Polonius, without his folly— 
this, with the other two, shows sides of Watteau’s 
observation hardly suspected in the Embarquement 
pour Cythére and subjects of like gaiety. 

Nor do the best-known pictures by Watteau 
in any way suggest that which is revealed 
by inspection of the drawings—Watteau’s sym- 
pathy with quite simple bourgeois life; his com- 
prehension of its occupations, of the staid charm 
of its quietness. One picture, inherited, like the 
drawings themselves, by Miss James, does indeed 
show that; but rarely do his exhibited works; 
and in the main we must go to his drawings to 
see his women no longer with dance or song, no 
longer at sport, or partaking of refreshments on 
the grass—as if Life were one great garden-party, 
and the world a world of fine Court ladies and 
gallants and none beside. In the drawing num- 
bered 1, a simple chubby child, with hands 
solemnly folded, looks at you with almost an old 
woman's placidity—the placidity, rather, that is 
of childhood and of age alone. In No. 43,a child 
is knitting—at work with absolute busy-ness and 
absorption, with not a thought but of the all im- 
portance of her work—a thing to note, this, for 

re-eminent delicacy in conception and handling. 

iven better perhaps—more of a picture—nay, 
most of a picture of all the drawings here—is the 
unnumbered contribution, in a frame by itself; a 
drawing that brings before you two girls looking 
and leaning, leaning out of play-house box or from 
window-ledge, to look at comedy, at Pantaloon, at 
passing show of some kind—but with what dif- 
ferent minds! And the mind of each, how 
absolutely realised. In each case it is expression 
caught in the act, at the time when it 
is highest and most revealing; only in the 
one case the time is a moment and in 
the other much longer, for in the one case the 
whole face chuckles gleefully with a moment's 
sally, and in the other, the whole face is absorbed, 
and has been, and will be, with grave intensity of 
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interest. No painter of childhood, of early girl- 
hood—not even the greatest of our English who 
have excelled in this—has ever sketched the phases 
of girl-life with a touch quite so precise, guided by 
an imagination quite so penetrating. Often, on the 
same sheet, the same head serves for two studies, 
as in No. 51, where, in the left-hand lower corner, 
a simple natural maiden of the well-bred class, 
stands without affectation, with almost a demure 
pre-occupation ; while higher up, the same profile 
is just turning away, in just that instant of com- 
menced motion which (as of arrested movement) 
Watteau is the master in catching, and in a mo- 
ment the smooth curve of the cheek itself will 
become the face’s bounding line. And with 
further turn, the ear will be seen from behind, 
and the auburn hair (colour deftly suggested by 
his mingled red and black), the auburn hair will 
be seen too, gathered up from the nape of the 
neck to the tying-ribbon, and the face will pass. 
In No. 8 a woman turns to speak; another steps 
meditatively and hesitatingly with inclined 
head—again the suggestion of movement only just 
arrested, or action, only just begun. 

Generally, on any given sheet, the heads are all 
of one society; now jesters and mountebanks; 
now grave and simple bourgeois faces, happily 
round; now the more pointed and nervous and 
alert faces of “the great world,” varied by the 
intrusion of the hoary head and worn face of some 
Court servitor, old in the service of kings. Of 
the negro face, one series of studies below the 
admirable drawing we have praised the most 
shows Watteau to have known little; the draughts- 
manship here is less confident and assured. One 
tree-study—a confused study of tortured trunks 
with purely conventional signs to indicate the 
leafage—shows him at his weakest. No. 28 is a 
quite masterly drawing of the partially nude; 
while if one ignores the simply rapid careless 
clumsiness of foot in No, 40, that drawing proves, 
by modelling of torso, arm, and thigh, on what 
solid foundation of knowledge and mastery rests 
the success of the costumed figures with which 
alone the completed pictures by Watteau in our 
galleries make us familiar. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








PICTURES AT THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


Tue “Twenty-third Annual Winter Exhibition 
of Cabinet-pictures by British and Foreign 
Artists,” at No. 120 Pall Mall, opened to the 
public on Monday last. It is about the weakest 
collection that has ever been got together in this 
room, and that is saying a good deal for its de- 
bility ; for of late years, while good displays are 
not infrequent, futile and poverty-stricken ones 
have been but too abundant. Messrs. Pettie, 
Ward, Huibers, Czachorski, Long, and Holl, are 
among the more important exhibitors. There is 
not much to be said about such an assemblage : 


what can be said remains over for another oppor- 
tunity. 








THE DUDLEY GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 
WE shall run somewhat rapidly through the list 
of the remaining figure-pictures: they are not 
very interesting or observable, and we take them 
much as they stand on the walls. 

R. E. Wilkinson, The Old Gossips: a truly felt 
little picture of three aged men at the side of a 
park or public pleasure-ground. R. Macbeth, The 
Bower Window, and Osier-peeling on the Cam. 
This painter is safe to come right if he chooses, 
having directness of perception, and vigour of 
hand; at present, however, he paints in what 
might be called a rather “ hulking” manner, ren- 
dering the faces especially in a coarse blotchy 
way approaching caricature — see that of the 
mother in the last-named picture, who plies her 
bread-winning task while the baby slumbers on 





her knee. This is the better work of the two, 
soft in colour, and mostly very agreeable. Hodgson, 
The Armourer’s Shop: another Tunisian specimen 
by this able painter, carefully and nicely executed. 
Waterhouse, Margaret, Scottish Martyr. This 
uncommon-looking subject has been painted be- 
fore ; the Scotch girl who, for Cameronianism or 
some other religious obliquity, was judicially 
sentenced to be drowned by the flood-tide, and 
was left, bound to a stake, to perish as the 
sea rose. Mr. Waterhouse gives us the moment 
when the tide is just beginning to turn: 
the waters have ceased to recede, have ceased the 
brief respite between ebb and flow, and are now 
laving the heretic maiden’s feet, with lulling, 
murmuring, terrible caress, The painting is not a 
strong one, yet pathetic in this its faintest fore- 
shadowing of the hours of slow-growing agony 
and unevadeable death. Hamilton Macallum, Eight 
Bells, the Boy at the Helm: a very literal pre- 
sentment of the externals of such a scene: it has 
next to no arrangement for the purposes of art, 
but is forcible, like all that Mr. aie does. 
Percy Macquoid, Head of a Peasant, Brittany: a 
female head gracefully given, both as to the face 
itself, and as to the white cap, and the linen 
covering the shoulders. Miss Solomon, Une 
Nigoise, Study at Nice: capably painted, without 
frivolity. E. H. Fahey, Lily and her Butterflies 
— Chillingley): a curious-looking picture, 
antastic in matter, without quite hitting the right 
note of fancy in treatment. Lily has any number 
and variety of butterflies fluttering and settling 
round about her, but they all look like pinned 
specimens—those in motion are just as steadily 
defined as those at rest. Leslie, Anthylla. We 
cannot but think that Mr. Leslie has much mis- 
taken his vocation, and is frittering away his gifts, 
in persisting in picturing, time after time, some 
tea-board Miss with a fancy name of the classic 
kind, and fancy-drapery of that kind or none. 
His paintings of this category are all, more or 
less, poor, unmeaning, flimsy affairs: the present 
one is mere vacuity in purpose and performance. 
Of this Mr. Leslie is probably aware, but 
some actual or possible customers are not so. 
Alfred Dixon, The Broker's Man. This unwelcome 
ersonage is seated in the parlour, and about to 
ight his pipe—a rather dilapidated but inoffen- 
sive old man; two children of the family look in 
upon him: a sensibly treated domestic picture. 
frs. Staples, The Farmer's Daughter. She is car- 
rying some chicks—of which two are visible 
within her apron, and a third is perched on her 
shoulder, ready to peck her a kiss as she turns her 
head to salute it. A graceful, agreeable work, 
much superior to the larger painting by the same 
lady, A Golden Hour ; which takes up the hack- 
nied theme of a young lady with a book, who 
retends to read all the harder as she hears her 
over approaching through the verdure of the 
park in which she is seated, Caffieri, The Critics, 
and Working Out of Doors, This young artist 
has attained considerable skill of hand, and knows 
how to arrange his subjects in a dexterous and 
sightly manner: he should, however, try for 
genuinely pictorial as distinct from showy treat- 
ment, and should in especial be on his guard 
against overdressing his female figures. Bauerle, 
Cherries: a head of a girl, painted with more 
strength than is usual for this artist, who has 
grace that too often sinks into vapidity. Hey- 
wood Hardy, Gaining Health: two little girls 
by the seaside, mounted on donkeys, and accom- 

nied by an aunt or governess on foot ; they are in 
alf-mourning, which gives a certain touch of sen- 
timent to a small work eminently pure, clear, and 
fresh, in general quality,and painted with noticeable 
precision of ra 4 Ernest Crofts, Evening, Water- 
loo, represents the bearing-off of the wounded, and 
other cheerless incidents of the close of the 
tremendous conflict, under a true effect of gather- 
ing dusk. F. A. Bridgman, The little Orange- 
dealer, Cairo: a girl squatted—the action care- 
fully studied, and the olehe painted with nicety. 





With this we may class 4 Syrian Girl by Mr. 
Gale, and The Butterfly-collector by Mr. Coleman, 
the latter pourtraying a nude Oriental damsel, 
some fifteen or sixteen years of age, in a crouching 
position. This small picture has an unconventional 
novel air; but the national type of the girl is, per- 
haps, a little indeterminate—we presume it to be 
Egyptian. Mrs. Hopkins, Une Dévote Italienne : 
quaint and pretty. A very small girl, perhaps 
scarcely three years old, is kneeling outside a 
church, holding a large fan open. Emslie, Carte 
de Visite, and Skittish, This painter seems to 
affect a certain degree of oddity. The former ex- 
ample represents an elderly gardener in a blue 
blouse, seated in a conservatory, and looking at a 
photograph; the trailed cactuses in the back- 
ground are elegantly studied. The second shows 
an old gentleman in loose home-costume, and 
a little girl, dancing in a garden, with an aloe 
growing between them; the figures move with 
sprightly spontaneity. Seymour Lucas, Ancient 
Cronies: a drummer of the sixteenth century, in 
company with his sapient raven, cleverly done. P, 
R. Morris, Old Ocean's Waif: a seaside scene, 
with the sky and air clearing after stormy wea- 
ther. The sea is washing in upon the beach with 
a great, swift, rounded swirl of blue-white water. 
A girl and a boy are running back ashore, drag- 
ging with them a flag which they have recovered 
from the surf. There is much picture-like and 
well-handled material in this work, which is, 
nevertheless, somewhat too sketchy in manner. 
Donaldson, St. Francis Xavier visiting a Buddhist 
Temple: one of the most important subjects in 
the gallery, treated with the painter's wonted 
affluence of picturesque resource; it is difficult, 
however, to avoid, in the Buddhist temple, the 
aspect of an Anglo-Japanese shop elaborately 
mounted au naturel. F. i. Potter, A Young Girl. 
She stands in a room got up in the taste of the 
seventeenth century, with a gilded open fan, as 
one of the objects in the room, coming right 
behind her head like an aureole. The picture has 
a curious aspect, solid and rather sombre, and 
seems to promise something above the common 
hereafter. It is hung beyond convenient range 
for examination, but some of the object-painting, 
as for instance the looking-glass, appears of a 
superior class, J. R. Ashton, A Lazy Afternoon: 
a lady lying on the grass, true and unconventional 
—but also not particularly graceful—in pose. 
Thomas Davidson, Falstaff, seated with his legs 
extended, and the feet raised on a capacious stodl ; 
cleverly drawn, but the face more like an actor of 
Falstaff than the fat knight himself. Haynes 
Williams, The Two Great Men of the Village: @ 
Spanish barber shaving the priest; a skilful little 
work of character. 

We may here dismiss the figure-subjects ; only 
further calling attention to works by Mrs. Jopling, 
and Messrs. Burfield, C. N. Kennedy, E. M, Ward, 
W. J. Morgan, C. A. Smith, and Cowen. 

Among the leading landscape-exhibitors we 
would name Mdme. Cazin, and Messrs. Henry 
Moore, Albert Goodwin, and O. N. Hemy. 4 
Lonely Farm, Sussex, by Mdme. Cazin, is a power- 
ful work, in feeling and in touch; few male 
painters know how to put into their productions 
such a weight of perception and of impression, 
and with so much direct, simple, and unlaboured 
strength, Evening is perhaps even finer—a masterly 
vivid presentment of the sea, and the sea-sands 
drenched into a deeper brownness. Fine Weather 
in the openMediterranean is a beautiful study of 
opalescent sea from the learned hand of Mr. 

oore. The same artist's Surrey By-Road, Spring- 
time—an early and very dim day in spring, when 
the powers of Nature seem numbed and drowsed, 
and yet all is preparing for the coming luxury 0 
bud and blossom—is hardly satisfactory at first 
sight; it looks opaque, but at a little distance 
has true atmospheric effect. Mr. Goodwin's St. 
Michael's Mount counts among his most import- 
ant landscapes: a grand subject, presented under @ 
very grey effect of sea and sky, the latter nearly 
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as solid-seeming as the former, with its veiling of 
rain-cloud gathered fold over fold. Along-Shore, 
by Mr. Hemy, is a careful sea-and-shingle piece, 
with a fishing-boat as principal object: Landing 
Fish is another able example of the same painter. 

Miss E. Epps (Mrs. Gosse) has —— the 
Back Garden, Townshend House, and painted it 
with rich sunny effect, in which tiger-lily and 
sunflower flaunt their colours. This lady's 
brother-in-law Mr. Tadema, and her sister Mrs. 
Tadema, are also contributors, and as usual skilful 
ones—the first sending A Breezy Day in August, 
and the second A Dull Afternoon. Kingsley’s 
often-quoted lines, “ Men must work and women 
must weep,” &c., find one more pictorial exponent 
in Mr. Overend. He gives us a tenantless boat in 
the foreground surf, and two women looking from 
a spit of land on the churning, dark-grey, unpacified 
waves. This picture is boldly conceived and com- 
bined, and tells its story to good purpose ; but the 
boat is not in fair artistic composition with the 
other forms of the subject. Another marine piece 
is the Paddling of Mr. Arthur Hopkins: a boy 
and two girls, children of sea-side visitors, 
strolling amid the briny shallows, which lead the 
eye on to a dim ultimate ridge of bright blue 
where water meets sky at the horizon. This pic- 
ture isa capital piece of realistic truth, not ex- 
cluding elegance and a touch of the poetic. Loch 
Long, looking towards Arrochar, is broadly painted 
by Mr. James Macbeth; Moonlight, darkly and 
truthfully by Mr. J. D. Watson; Up Ninety 
Stairs, with much picturesque efficiency by Miss 
Gertrude Martineau—a view of the upper portions 
of tall crowded houses, probably in Edinburgh— 
roofs, chimney-stacks, and smoke. Beside these 
works we may name—T. R. Macquoid, Evening 
on the River, misty and graceful; Arthur Severn, 
On the Wharfe, Evening; Scappa, A Barge- 
builder's Shed, Shadwell, a good specimen after the 
manner of Mr. Hemy; Tristram J. Ellis, Time to 
go Home; J. H. Sampson, Arrival of Fishing- 
boats, Berck Sands; E. W. Russell, Into the Silent 
Land, a noticeable picture of white mists by a 
river-side ; J. L. Pickering, Marsh-Stream ; Harry 
Goodwin, In the lonely Vale of Streams; S. Valen- 
tine Davis, The Path over the Moor. 


The animal-subjects include an important work 
by Mr. Nettleship, On the Trail: an ancient 
lion, grimmer with each advancing year, prowling 
by a lake-side ; the sunset is late and blood-red 
behind the hills. The immense ponderous head 
of the beast, to which his compressed flanks and 
solid legs seem hardly more than an appendage, 
will be a disconcerting apparition to some doomed 
creature or other when the “trail” comes to its 
ending. This painting shows the same forcible 
apprehension of the terrible leonine or tigrine 
nature which Mr. Nettleship had developed in 
many previous examples; and it joins with that 
more of general executive aptitude than had some- 
times been the case. There is another brute- 
subject of some prominence—though of a very 
different kind, to be sure—the Double Entendre of 
Mr. Briton Riviére; which represents a boy and 
a pig tugging hard in different directions at the 
rope that ties the leg of the contumacious and 
obstreperous animal. This picture has its fair 
Share of Mr. Rividre’s usual cleverness, but is 
rather a slight product of art. Mr. Dollman is 
amusing in Duck and Green Peas—a number of 
ducklings busy over a plate of the appetising 
vegetable; and Mr. A. D. Cooper paints the most 
dishevelled of Skye terriers, under the name Only 
@ Dog. Declining Ray, by Mr. Penstone, a smail 
canvas, with ewes and lambs, and a boy carrying 
a hurdle, is nicely done. 

Ye can scarcely enter any exhibition now, 
foreign or British, without seeing some speci- 
men of M. Fantin’s extraordinary gift for flower- 
painting, In the present gallery five examples 
figure : amid which the one that makes its mark 
exceptionally is the Notsette and Tea Roses—a 
rete treatment of large bush-heads, richly 


loom-laden. This would be about as faultless a 





work of the kind as was ever done, were it not for 
the unmeaning background—a laying-on of grey 
paint, which signifies nothing in ‘Nature, and 
counteracts the free living truth of the floral 
material. Mr. Munn paints with zest and success 
“ Rich cymes of fragrant meadow-sweet” (lines 
quoted from that kind-hearted and not untuneful 
lyrical writer, now little remembered, Calder 
Campbell) ; and Miss Thornycroft shows (as in 
former pictures) a happy feeling for design and 
arrangement in her Study of Roses. 
W. M. Rosserri. 








BRACQUEMOND'S ETCHINGS. 
Paris : October 29, 1875. 

Almost ever since I had the honour of becoming 
correspondent to the Acapemy I have been in- 
tending to furnish you with sketches of our con- 
temporary artists. Until now the few I have 
been able to send have been chiefly on the occa- 
sion of deaths among our painters and sculptors. 
A sale held at the end of last season in London, 
and therefore at a very disadvantageous moment, 
revived my wish to draw attention to our etchers 
from time to time. I refer to the sale of a col- 
lection of modern etchings that belonged to M. 
Carlin. Though not very important as regards 
the number and excellence of the proofs, it never- 
theless attracted some attention. The prices which 
some of the etchings fetched, though no real sign of 
their worth, serve as a sort of indication of their mar- 
ketable value, which to the superficial mind is a 
material gauge of intrinsic value. I shall make 
Bracquemond the subject of my letter to-day, re- 
serving Alphonse Legros, who is almost a country- 
man of yours, and Charles Daubigny, of whose 
works M. Fréd. Henriet has just published (A. Lévy) 
an excellent and very fine catalogue, for some future 
time. I begin with Bracquemond, partly because 
I regard him as the most manly and, when at his 
best, the most original etcher of the day ; partly 
also because he recently published (Roquette) a 
portfolio of etchings which is curious as a histo- 
rical record of the siege of Paris. I shall describe 
its contents later on, and begin with a sketch of 
the man himself and a review of his work. 

Joseph Félix Bracquemond is a big sturdy 
fellow of forty-two, born in Paris in the year 
1833, in the Rue du Coq St. Honoré, a street that 
has since been ‘destroyed, in the house of a colour- 
man, who then made a business of letting out 
English water-colours by Bonington, Harding, 
Prout, the two Fieldings, and who since has 
made thousands by selling playthings to the 
children of the rich—in the Maison Giroux. 
When still very young he took lessons of a 
painter named Joseph Guichard, who was an un- 
disciplined pupil of Ingres. Bracquemond is in a 
literal sense a pupil of this man, who cherished 
dreams of an alliance between Romanticism and 
Academical doctrine. His drawing, his colouring, 
and his tastes all incline to the Romantic, and the 
admiration he professes for Ingres borders on 
fanaticism. No doubt to him he is the ideal 
expression of the principle of authority. Now, 
Bracquemond is the son of poor parents, he is 
a self-educated and self-made man, and has always 
been intellectually equal or superior to the men 
with whom he came to associate. Thence appa- 
rently he derived those bowrgeois sentiments which 
are the characteristic of our conservative party at 
least up to the present time; an excessive jea- 
lousy, namely, of personal freedom, and a mistrust 
of other men which goes so far as entirely to de- 
prive them of liberty. 

Bracquemond certainly owes his greatest strength 
to his popular descent. From his youth up his 
lively imagination led him to try every kind of 
process—every mode of artistic expression, 
that is to say—and he mastered them all 
with singular readiness. His technical knowledge 
of the engraver’s, the lithographer’s, the potter's, 
arts is such as no bourgeois’ son could ever have 
acquired. He is gifted with critical taste of the 
most remarkable kind. He used in a way to 





dictate to journalists, then young, but now well- 
known in the literary world, criticisms on the 
Salons, that were both liberal and judicious, On 
devoting himself to pottery he executed, for a 
porcelain-dealer named Rousseau, a series of de- 
signs in the Japanese style, which may be said to 
have immediately earned European success, as they 
were imitated even in England. He had appre- 
ciated the masterly quality of these flower, fish, 
and insect designs, alike as pieces of decorative 
outline, and as examples, by their juxtaposition of 
large masses of delicate and brilliant tints, of perfect 
decorative colour. Forthe last few years hehas been 
director at Point-du-jour—that is to say, between 
Sévres and Paris of a porcelain manufactory, the 
seat of which is Limoges, and which belongs to 
M. Aviland, an intelligent rich American, He is 
preparing some immense pieces of porcelain 
for the projected exhibition at Philadelphia 
which as regards style and ornamentation are sure 
to make a great sensation. If those in authority 
were not such creatures of routine this would have 
been the man, young, hardworking and ambitious 
as he is, whom they should have appointed head of 
the Sévres manufactory. But I do not covet the 
distinction for him. He is benefiting his fame and 
his country to more practical purpose by working 
in his own private capacity for an intelligent and 
enterprising manufacturer, making a continual 
variety of new essays, many of which are crowned 
with success. 


Bracquemond has exhibited several pictures at 
the Salons: a three-quarter portrait of Mdme. 
Paul Meurice, a portrait of Auguste Vacquerie, 
the scene of Don Juan et le pauvre from Moliére’s 
play—works remarkable for vigorous and correct 
drawing and modelling. But the excessive in- 
fluence of Ingres is shown by the absence of colour 
in his figures. We are’ not made of bones and 
muscles only, we have red blood in our veins and 
also a system of nerves, and these are never at 
rest, and reveal their existence by a thousand 
varied tints and throbbings, and radiate in a 
manner from our whole being. Bracque- 
mond struck out a superior line in certain por- 
traits, drawn with more regard for truth, more 
system, and more attention to modern dress than 
any school had shown since the days of Holbein 
and his disciples. One of these portraits of the 
artist himself standing before his press is in Eng- 
land, in the possession of Mr. Alfred Morrison. M. 
Rajon has made a vignette etching of it. If the 
doctrines of “ the Primitives,” as they are called, 
were still tenable now, other artists would cer- 
tainly have grouped themselves round this young 
painter. But the public thought his poses too 
rigid, the faces too grave, the dress too simple, 
the representations too textual, the style too 
deeply imbued with popular poetry. Those 
newspapers, both small and great, which 
are the organs of the bourgeoisie made fun 
of the implements of work strewn on _ the 
table, the blue-checked handkerchief, the grand- 
mother’s snuff-box, and the little girl’s smoothly- 
braided hair; they set down Bracquemond as 
a Gothic, a term expressive in France of bound- 
less ridicule, r stew 9 all the glory of France 
in the Middle Ages was owing to her Gothic 
poets, miniature-painters, and architects. But while 
engaged on his drawings Bracquemond was also 
engraving etchings which earned him the cordial 
sympathy of artists of every faction. His first 
attempts in that line were made without the help 
of any practical advice other than that which he 
got from the chapters on engraving contained in 
the large Encyclopédie. Ilis first yy ty work, 
a Barn Door, is a masterpiece, and the fine | cota 
—those with Delitre’s address, Rue de Biévre 
—will one day be in as great request as the best 
Dutch etchings are now. It represents a number 
of birds of prey nailed by the wings to a 
barn door, a common practice among the farmers 
here. The onslaught of the etching-needle which 
lays the metal underneath the varnish bare, the bite 
which hollows the lines and makes them grey or 
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black, delicate or vigorous, are worthy of all ad- 
miration. This was followed by some Ducks, and 
a Magpie, standing on the ground flapping its 
wings ; some Moles caught in a trap and tied to 
the flexible twigs of a bough stuck in the earth ; 
a Plucked Chicken, &c., &c. The feathers and 
epidermis are imitated in the most masterly 
manner and the drawing is both natural and de- 
corative. In 1864, he exhibited the Portrait 
of Erasmus, which now hangs in the Louvre: 
the intellectual life, the resemblance, the rapt 
attention to his work and the plastic illusion 
render it a valuable work of art. It is in con- 
nexion with what amateurs call “ states ”— 
that is to say, the successive transformations 
which the copper undergoes until it reaches its 
final completion—that I would insist on Bracque- 
mond’s wonderful knowledge of the technics of 
biting. He contrives by repeated use of the acid 
on certain parts of the plate to get a black which 
for depth and intensity has never been rivalled. 
His work is not picturesque. It is even and sober, 
and answers to the great French tradition of Jean 
Pesnes, of the line-engravers who reproduced the 
manly compositions of Nicolas Poussin. But he 
is very life-like and very true to his time: that is 
to say, more full of colour and force than those 
engravers could be who wore periwigs and en- 
graved dignified and philosophical works to be col- 
lected by courtiers, magistrates, and the rich bowr- 
geois who wore periwigs too. He must neither be 
compared toCharles Méryon, whose tool was always 
inspired by poetry; to Jules Jacquemart, who so 
excels in imitating surfaces in black and white ; 
to Charles Daubigny, who is a clever landscape 
painter; to Francois Millet, who used the etching 
neédle as he used a pen on paper; nor to Henry 
—_ : and yet he moves among all these engravers 
and painters as free as one and as learned as an- 
other. By his own constant diligence, and by the 
advice he has given to all who asked it, he has done 
more than any one to further the revival of the art 
of etching, which was in some sort re-invented in 
France, in 1830, by Paul Huet and Célestin 
Nanteuil, and which, in about the year 1870, 
Charles Jacque was converting into a purely com- 
mercial product. 
All the pages of this publication are not equally 
ood. The form is at times incorrect, ill-arranged. 
ut they all present either a general scheme or 
else some special feature such that no artist could 
pass them over unnoticed ina = Bracque- 
mond has engraved a splendid portrait of Théo- 
“cag Gautier, from a photograph by Nadar. He 

as published several hundred plates, some very 
large, in L’ Artiste, and in the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts; frontispieces also for books published by 
A. Poulet-Malassis, such as Fleurs de Mal by 
Charles Baudelaire, and the Odes Funambulesques 
by Théodore de Banville. He has reproduced the 
works of many contemporary artists, Eugéne 
Delacroix, Ingres, H. Leys, Th. Rousseau. Beside 
the portrait of Erasmus he has engraved a Tourna- 
ment, from a sketch by Rubens in my own pos- 
session, for the Etablissement National de la Chal- 
cographie du Louvre. 

The work that was to be specially reviewed in 
this letter is in his latest manner, which is 
broader, less varied, sometimes even summary. 
The — outlines are given, and some spots 
added which artists call values—that means, an 
indication of the quantities of black and gre 
which correspond to our optical sensations with 
relation to the distances, Form is often sacri- 
ficed to general effect. The publication consists 
of five etchings, all relating to typical episodes 
of what Bracquemond was himself in a position to 
see during the siege of Paris: Le Bastion No. 84, 
ordinarily held by the 7th company of the 19th 
battalion of the National Guard; two views of 
Bicétre et les Hautes Bruyeres and of La Route 
@ Italie; the Statue de la Résistance by Falguiére, 
and the Buste de la République, by Moulin. The 
two latter were of snow, modelled with remark- 
able talent by Falguiére and Moulin, and the 





weather being then very cold, they lasted for 
several days. Théophile Gautier has described them 
in his truthful and melancholy Tableaux de Siege. 
There were a number of artists from the Quar- 
tier Notre Dame des Champs in the 7th Company 
of the 19th Battalion, all of whom would have 
shown discipline as well as courage before the 
enemy had it not been for the imbecile mistrust 
which prevailed among the leaders of the defence. 
But we will not go back to those dark days. The 
following are the names of the painters, sculptors, 
and musicians we refer to, without reckoning 
those from other quarters of the city :—Chesna- 
vard, Francais, Toe Duran, Toulmouche, 
Becker, Philippoteaux, Lansyer, Lambert, Oudi- 
not, Ranvier (painters); Falguiére, Delaplanche, 
Moulin, Lepére Renaudet, Villain, Chapu (sculp- 
tors); MM. Renard, Desmadryl, Leneveu (mu- 
sicians). Some day I will give you their history. 

Amateurs of French art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are well acquainted with a publication which 
was started by MM. de Goncourt, and came out in 
numbers at irregular intervals. The series was 
interrupted by the death of one of its originators in 
1870. It contained etchings from the drawings of 
masters, and as only 200 copies were printed is now 
regarded as a bibliographical treasure. Edmond, 
the survivor, has just published (Dentu) a supple- 
mentary number entitled Notules, additions, errata. 
An etching by Bracquemond on the title-page re- 
presents the profiles of the two authors in two 
joint medallions. It contains a preface and an 
index to the whole series. While Jules was 
alive, and after his death, M. Edmond de Goncourt 
was indefatigable in taking note of all that 
could complete or rectify his book, in the museums, 
the private collections, sales and libraries. Twice 
the original space is devoted to Watteau, and the 
articles on Boucher, Baudouin, Latour, Greuze, 
Gabriel de Saint Aubin, are all newly added. M. 
A. W. Thibaudeau has sent from London a 
copy of three letters of Gravelot’s, taken from 
Garrick’s Correspondence, published in England in 
1851; they show the intimacy which existed be- 
tween our delightful vignettist and your great 
comedian, an intimacy which first began in Lon- 
don. Other notes relate to Cochin, Debucourt, 
Fragonard, and Prud’hon. 

Three subtle and expressive etchings by Jules 
de Goncourt, hitherto unpublished, are given as 
title, chapter, heading, and tailpiece in the volume. 

Pu. Burry. 











A VISIT TO POMPEII, 
Casa Mai, Naples: October, 1875. 


Recent Italian works have well contributed to 
the illustration of Pompeian antiquities, and 
special notice is due to the Descrizione di 
Pompeii, by Augusto Vecchi (the second edition 
published this year) and to the Pompeii by the 
very best authority on this subject, the Chev. 
Fiorelli, for many years director of all scavi 
in the disinterred city. The last named volume 
must, I conclude, be already known to English 
readers interested in this theme, so well treated by 
the learned writer. 

Visiting the City of the Dead below the 
voleanic mountains on the 4th inst., I was 
glad to find that the excavations are being actively 
carried on, and that about 200 men and boys are 
daily engaged there. The labours are now cen- 
tred on a spot near the north-eastern limits, the 
background to the scene of ruins being formed by 
a lovely landscape amid which Vesuvius, now 
sending forth dense clouds of smoke silvered by 
the sunlight, rises sublimely prominent. 

I need not here dwell on the well-known details 
of antiquity at this celebrated site, but may give 
an abstract of my notes made during some hours 
of Pompeian wanderings, with reference espe- 
cially to the progress of discoveries in the course of 
the last twelve months, and to things which were 
new to me—the result, namely, of what had been 
done since my last previous visit in the summer 





of 1871. The museum within the walls 
of the ancient city has been enriched by many 
memorable acquisitions since that date. Several 
human remains dug up during late years, and now 
placed on couches under glazed covering in that 
unique collection, have added to the proofs that 
the loss of life at the dread catastrophe was 
greater than had usually been supposed. Since 
1871 some of the most affecting of those mournful 
relics have been placed here, showing in the 
attitudes of bodies still preserved what were the 
fearful struggles or sudden collapses under the 
overwhelming shower at the last moments of life 
so tragically closed. One is struck by the appear- 
ance of the body of a young and gracefully formed 
woman, lying on her face, with the braided hair 
still seen in the cast from the impression here 
before us on the small delicate head, and the 
remnants of the dress adhering to the figure. 
Another body laid near this is supposed to be that 
of her husband, both having been found together, 
This also lies on the face and breast, the head, 
which rests on the right arm, being partly turned 
so as to display the profile face, a marked and ex- 
pressive one, somewhat like the ancient Roman in 
type. Two other male figures lie, as discovered, 
close together, in attitudes of agonised effort most 
painfully significant. Another late addition to 
these relics of violent deaths is the carcase of a 
large dog, apparently, from the collar with clasp 
still seen on the neck, the faithful guardian of a 
house; the creature’s prostrate and strained atti- 
tude also expressing the nature of its sufferings, 
An interesting object of a different class, placed 
not long ago in this museum, is a marble 
statuette of Aphrodite, much noticed at the 
time of its discovery, representing her in act of 
gathering up her hair with both hands, as after 
the bath, or at the moment of emerging from 
the sea. We may, therefore, class this among the 
numerous statues of the “Venus Anadyomene,” 
a much admired example of which is at the 
Vatican. The figure is draped from the waist 
downwards, and the nude is very carefully 
elaborated. Not, indeed, goddess-like, but answer- 
ing to the ideal of the graceful and lovely nymph of 
the later Latin conception, is the Queen of Beauty 
in this Pompeian art-work. Its companion is a 
statuette of a warrior, nude, with a cuirass placed 
on a plinth beside him, and the hilt of a sword 
in the right hand—perhaps correctly called 
“Mars,” though distinguished by no special at- 
tribute. 

Among buildings brought to light within the 
last few months is one supposed to have been @ 
woollen factory, divided into several chambers, the 
largest of which (probably an unroofed court) con- 
tains three ample receptacles, like cisterns, between 
files of brick pilasters; on one side of these 1s & 
corridor, and on the inner wall, bounding the 
premises at the same side, are painted several 
small figures—sportive children and other little 
beings with large heads, quite caricature-like in 
grotesqueness. Close to this building we enter & 
private house, opened a few months ago, the 
principal chamber of which is adorned with wall- 
paintings, superior in style: small groups within 
oval frames, the designs, in some instances, trul 
beautiful—e.g., Aphrodite and a little Eros, bo 
fishing in the sea, and a draped female, perhaps 
a Nereid, hovering above the waters at a higher 
level; also a Bacchante, to whom a child, seated 
on a dolphin swimming from sea to shore, offers 
an object like a casket ; two Bacchanal figures, 4 
male and female, each with a thyrsus, standing 
beside a column as in friendly converse, perhaps 
intended for Dionysos and Ariadne—this being 0 
treatment the most graceful, in ideal the finest, 
among the small groups here painted. Very 
pleasing, also, is another of two lovely little boys 
dividing a luxuriant cluster of grapes. 

In the epigraphic range the most noticeable of 
late discoveries is an inscription which has been 
removed to the National Museum at Naples. Not 
knowing whether this has yet been seen in any 
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edited impression or in the original by your 
readers, I copy it with the observation that its 
import has close analogy to the remarkable in- 
scription dug up, a few years ago, on the Forum 
of Rome and still left on that site. With some 
mutilations, it is now extant as follows :—“ Romu- 
lus Martis —ilius urbem Rom. F. regnavit annos 
duodiq—draginta isque primus Dux Duci Hostem 
Acrone Rege Caeninensium interfecto Spolia Opi— 
Jovi Feretri consecra— Regi ue indecorum 
memor M. Quirinii —appellai.” The letters are, 
obviously, not archaic, and may not this, like the 
Roman specimen, be a comparatively modern 
imitation, or attempted revival, of the more 
antique ? 
Where the labourers are at work I had the 
leasure of seeing the painted walls of a mansion, 
in several chambers, though not, it seemed, one 
of the first-class Pompeian residences, just un- 
covered, the coloured decorations being simple but 
tasteful. It is obviously the intention not to re- 
move henceforth to the great Neapolitan Museum 
all treasure-trove pertaining to the higher artistic 
class from the unburied city; and this is satisfac- 
tory for all who desire to study these antiques in 
situ. Among wall-pictures still left where found, 
is the Orpheus, a colossal and grandly conceived 
figure, seated on a rock whilst charming wild 
beasts with the music of his lyre. Among sculp- 
tures alike left in or near to their original places, 
are: a statuette of a Faun kneeling on one knee and 
looking up with most lively and natural expres- 
sion; a fine relief of a sacrifice on the front of an 
altar (or basement); anda majestic life-size statue 
ofa draped and veiled woman, called a “ Vestal 
Virgin.” C. I. Hemans. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Yorkshire Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 
factures at Leeds which closed last week has been, 
it is reported, a great success. It was originally 
promoted with the view of paying off a debt on 
the Leeds Mechanics’ Institute, and it has not only 
done this but has realised a large sum, after all 
expenses have been paid, over and above the 
amount (9,500/.) that was required. Itis not yet 
decided what will be done with this surplus, but 
there is some talk of devoting it to the building of 
a permanent Fine Art Gallery. This would be a 
great boon to the inhabitants of Leeds. 


Tur entries at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts this 
year are more numerous than they have ever been 
imown to be before. They are divided as 
follows :—172 for architecture, 40 for sculpture, 
80 for painting, and as many as 250 for the section 
of engraving. 

A SPLENDID reliquary of the fifteenth century, 
the work of the German masters, Maestro Nicolo 
Tedesco, and Maestro Juane Lion da Cologna, has 
lately been bought in Venice by a lady of the 
Rothschild family. It is a highly decorative 
work in the German Gothic style, ornamented 
with numerous figures and bas-reliefs. It formerly 
served as a shrine to hold the hand of St. Martha 
in one of the Venetian churches. What has be- 
come of the relic is not stated. The shrine is 
evidently now considered of more value than its 
contents, 


AN important technical work entitled Einfache 
Moébel im Charakter der Renaissance (“Simple 
Furniture in the style of the Renaissance”), is 
being brought out in parts in Germany under the 
superintendence of the Austrian Minister for 
Trade. It has been prepared by Professor Joseph 
Storck, and offers valuable help to teachers in art 
and industrial schools, as well as practical instruc- 
tion to cabinet-makers, and those engaged in the de- 
coration and furnishing of our modern dwellings. 
The first number is devoted to the furniture of 
the dining-room, with its dining-table, seats, and 
buffets. The examples given are not merely of 
articles only suited for palaces, as is so often the 
case in works of this sort, but are generally 





simple pieces of furniture, suitable for moderate- 
sized houses, that might easily be obtained by 
any person desirous of furnishing his house ac- 
cording to the principles of Renaissance art. 
We commend the work to our English cabinet- 
makers ; for, in spite of some recent efforts, in no 
department of industrial art is there more room 
for improvement than in our modern household 
furniture. It is published by the firm of Lehmann 
and Wentzel, of Vienna. 


THE confirmatory evidence relating to the 
Madonna of Bruges that was announced as having 
been discovered since the publication of M. Rei- 
set's pamphlet does not turn out after all to 
be of much importance. It consists of a pas- 
sage in Van Vaernewyck’s Historie van Belgis, 
a work which first appeared in 1560, fourteen 
years before the death of Michel Angelo, so that 
it is certainly the testimony of a contemporary. 
The French translation of the passage as given in 
the Journal des Beaux-Arts runs as follows :— 

“Et dans l’église de Notre-Dame se trouve aussi 
une image de la Vierge de marbre blanc et de gran- 
deur naturelle, faite de la main habile de Michel- 


Ange Bonarotus de Florence. Elle est venue de Rome ° 


a grands frais et fut payée environ quatre mille 
florins, sans les frais qui doivent encore étre faits pour 
xii compartiments (percken) de N.-D. Cette piécoe 
formera ainsi un retable infiniment précieux ; on croit 
quelle cofitera six livres de gros. Jean d’Heere, de 
Gand, a ordonné le plan, et c’est Lucas son fils qui a 
fait le dessin.” 

What the old Flemish word percken means is not 
very certain. M. Camille Lemonnier translates it 
corporations, which would give a different sense 
to the passage. Van Vaernewyck’s testimony, 
however, is only another link in the strong chain 
of evidence that confirms this statue to be the work 
of the great Florentine master. Its authenticity 
can now scarcely be doubted, even by the most 
sceptical critic. 


THE paper on Zhe History and Practice of 
Sculpture, read by Mr. Henry Clark before the 
Liverpool Art Club on October 25 last, has just 
been printed and issued by a firm of Liverpool 

rinters, in a pamphlet form, chiefly, as we be- 
ieve, for private circulation. 


WE read in the Levant Herald, under the 
heading “Byzantine Art and Mussulman Tole- 
rance: ”— 


“A sign of the progress of ideas amongst the Turks 
is apparent in the respect that has been shown of late 
years for the figures of Christian saints which adorn the 
walls and ceiling of St. Sophia and one or two other 
old churches that have been turned into mosques. 
The figures which were not wholly obliterated in the 
early ardour of the iconoclastic conquerors of Con- 
stantinople were hidden from the gaze of the faithful 
by a decent coating of plaster. The plaster has been 
gradually peeling off, and the indifference with which 
the reappearance of the saints seems to be viewed by 
Mussulman congregations is a significant circumstance. 
But a fact which is still more gratifying is that, far 
from wishing to banish these symbols of infidelity 
from their mosques, the Turkish authorities are 
showing themselves solicitous for their preservation. 
Tourists are well acquainted with the little mosque of 
Kachrié, near the Adrianople Gate, which, having 
once been a Christian church, contains some beautiful 
specimens of mosaic. Some repairs having become 
necessary in the interior of this edifice, Dr. Dethier, 
the Director of the Stamboul Museum, has, according 
to the Turquie, been instructed to superintend the 
workmen in order to prevent any injury to the mural 
designs. If, by the way, the Government were to 
issue a strict prohibition against the present traffic in 
mosaics, its endeavours to preserve the interesting 
pictures in the Byzantine churches of Stamboul would 
be greatly facilitated.” 

At the meeting of the Royal Historical and 
Archaeological Association of Ireland, held at 
Butler House, Kilkenny, on October 6, a letter 
was read from the National Board of Education 
declining to act upon the recommendation of the 
Association as to the teaching of Irish in National 
Schools, Mr. J. G. Robertson exhibited a mas- 





sive gold armlet, weighing 8 oz., which was found 
in a cleft between two rocks at Olaragh. The 
workmanship of this object was remarkably good, 
and the cup-shaped terminations exhibited a pecu- 
liar raised rim round their edges. Dr. Martin 
and Mr, Langrishe communicated accounts of 

ham stones found at Kilbeg and Hacketstown 
Glebe, of which the former is now in the Museum 
of the Society. Dr. Martin also described some 
seventeenth-century tombs of members of the 
— of Dalton and Deune, in Kiddown church- 
yard. 


TuE exhibition of the fine arts applied to indus- 
ty, to be held next year in the Palais des Champs 
Elysées, will open on August 10, and be closed on 
November 10, 1876. 


Tue Mémorial des Deux-Stvres states that ex- 
cavations made at St. Maixent, in the interior of 
the old Protestant church, formerly dedicated 
to St. Léger, have brought to light a subterranean 
church. This church is of the Romanesque style, 
and possesses a fine nave and two small chapels, 
A great many bones were found, and a stone from 
the tomb of Benoist I., Abbot-Bishop of St. 
Maixent, buried in 1070. The researches are 
being continued. 


M. V. Re@navtr has presented to the directing 
body of the French national museums a consider- 
able number of studies painted or drawn by his 
son, Henri Regnault. 


Tue German papers report the death, at Berlin, 
on October 17, of Theodor Hosemann, the well- 
known genre-painter and illustrator of children’s 
books, who held a chair in the Academy of Arts 
at Berlin. Hosemann, who was born at Bran- 
denburg in 1813, received his first training under 
Winckelmann, with whom he migrated from 
Diisseldorf to Berlin, and subsequently studied 
under Cornelius and Schritter. 


Great efforts are being made at Berlin to com- 
lete the building for the new National Museum 
fore the close of the year, at any rate as far as 
some of the galleries are concerned. Professor 
Bendemann and Herr Janssen, of Diisseldorf, are 
engaged, inconcert with Herren Heiden and Ewald, 
in painting the interior, while the internal — 
decorations are being executed by the sculptors, 
Schultz, Calandrelli and Geyer, assisted by a 
numerous staff of modellers and carvers. It is 
—_ that the building may be opened to the 
public soon after the New Year, but some months 
must still elapse before the colonnade, which is 
to enclose the building on all sides, can be 
finished. 


AN interesting sale took place at Cologne last 
week, when a portion of the valuable industrial 
art-collection belonging to Dr. A. Von Minutoli, 
of Liegnitz, was put up for public auction, A 
considerable part of the original collection had 
already been purchased by the German Govern- 
ment, while the pictures have been retained by 
Dr. Minutoli himself; but great value attaches 
to the articles which have been recently brought 
under the hammer at Cologne, and which in- 
cluded specimens of all departments of industrial 
art, belonging to every age. 


Ir is reported that the King of Bavaria has 
selected Dr. Paul Kroll, of Stuttgart, to fill the 
new chair of art-history and technology in the 
Royal Technological Academy at Munich, 


A SATISFACTORY report of the progress of the 
German works at Olympia has been received at 
Berlin. The full complement of men has been 
secured, and upwards of fifty Greeks are now 
working under the direction of their countryman, 
M. Demetriades, the superintendent of the ex- 
plorations. Portions of the entablature of the 
east front of the Temple of Zeus have been 
reached, at a depth of 150 métres, and while one 
band of workmen is occupied at this point, to 
another has been assigned the task of exploring 
the ground on which the excavated earth is to be 
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thrown before any great mass of débris is accumu- 
lated. Careful Seciage are also being made to 
ascertain the course of the boundary-walls within 
which the sacred precincts were enclosed, and 
which are as yet wholly undetermined on the 
eastern side of the circuit. 


Tur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst is rich in 
original matter this month. It opens with a 
critique by Bruno Meyer on Adolph Menzel, who 
it seems has just completed his sixtieth year. The 
critique, or “ sketch” as it is called, is principally 
devoted to a review of his works. A very cross- 
looking portrait of Menzel does not prepossess one 
in his favour, nor does the etching by Unger, given 
in illustration, adequately represent his style of 
art. The second article is also concerned with 
a modern German master, Moritz von Schwind, 
by whom we have some hitherto unpublished 
letters addressed to Buonaventura Genelli. They 
are contributed by Dr. Lionel von Donop, and 
several of them are decidedly characteristic and 
interesting. Schwind and Genelli, although such 
opposite poles in art, were yet warm friends. The 
third article deals with some new documents re- 
lating to Andrea Mantegna. Mantegna is a 
master whose life has been greatly elucidated of 
late years. Crowe and Cavalcaselle have pub- 
lished many new facts concerning him; and a 
number of his letters were discovered a short time 
ago by M. Armand Baschet, and printed in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts in 1866, The present 
“new documents,” which are mostly letters 
from Lodovico Gonzaga to and about Mantegna, 
were first published by Willelmo Braghirolli, 
who found them in the archives of Mantua, 
in the Giornale di Erudizione Artistica. One, 
by Mantegna himself, is given in facsimile, and 
all the others in the original Italian, with- 
out translation and with only a short summary 
of their contents. This isa mistake in a popular 
journal. The readers might as well have been 
referred to the learned Italian journal in which 
they first appeared. They are not, however, 
of much interest, though they afford further 
testimony that Mantegna must have been an ill- 
tempered, litigious person and unpleasant neigh- 
bour. The other articles of the number are, “ The 
Michel Angelo Festival in Florence,” and a review 
of Kunst und Kiinstler, the new art-publication 
noticed by us last week. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. JEFFERSON. 


Mr. Josern JErrerson has been seen again this 
week—and with all the enthusiasm of ten years 
ago—in Rip Van Winkle. The playbill which 
announces his ~~: makes no mention of 
Mr. Washington Irving, but claims the play as 
“written by Dion Boucicault.” It needs, how- 
ever, no very profound student to detect in that 
tender and graceful fancy of the story, a quality 
not to be numbered among the useful talents of 
the versatile dramatist who can give us anything 
that lies between London Assurance and the 
Shaughraun. But we believe that after these 
many years, the work of three hands is really to 
be found in the play; Mr. Jefferson himself, 
as we understand, having manipulated much 
of the action and business of the piece. He 
does not act the piece: he lives in it. And 
he is only to be compared with M. Got in 
Balzac’s Mercadet. Both performances are re- 
strained and reserved, without the appearance of 
restraint and reserve. Both are quiet. There are 
no dramatic outbursts, and no surprises. But in 
each case a character, a career—one might almost 
say a life itself—are put before the spectator. 
Greater things have undoubtedly been done upon 
the stage—greater things have been done on the 
stage of our day by Mr. Irving, and greater re- 
main to be done by him—but nothing quite so 
complete has been seen: nothing giving one 
the sense of quite so easy and unlaboured a 





mastery. The pathos is very gentle: the hu- 
mour has something of Charles Lamb in it, 
the humour we mean that is independent of that 
“winning smile” of which we have heard so 
much: for to the close observer a “ winning 
smile” generally means neither more nor less than 
a good set of teeth. Mr. Jefferson possesses this 
indispensable qualification. Fortunately, he has 
much beside it. He has a face of the utmost 
good-humour; very kindly eyes, gentle ways, 
which win upon the children and the dumb 
things of his village of Falling Waters. For 
it is certainly his village, this Falling Waters ; 
we cannot seriously separate the actor from the 
man. And he hasa voice of admirable quality 
and compass: an enunciation of the utmost dis- 
tinctness, with no perceptible mannerism, unless, 
indeed, the most studied quietness be itself a 
mannerism. The voice is capable of what would 
be called an almost womanly tenderness, by those 
who have never observed that the tenderness of a 
man—as here to children—may be even a pro- 
founder thing. 

In Rip Van Winkle he plays a winning cha- 
racter. We have all of us a weakness for the 
amiable ne’er-do-well, who begins by ruining him- 
self, and ends—much against his feeble inclina- 
tion—by ruining his children and his friends. Our 
sympathy is wholly with him, and not with his 
irritated wife ; and when he has drunk away his 
fortune, and all that he can of hers, we think that 
if he sits quietly under her reproaches, or makes 
but a gentle answer, he has atoned “or everything. 
That is the power of good temper. And that is 
the kind of character that Mr. Jefferson embodies, 
in a manner so entirely natural that you are con- 
stantly forgetting that it is a performance. He 
has learnt nothing by rote. He has an easy wa 
of seeking for his words: a half-absorbed repeti- 
tion of part of a phrase, as in our everyday un- 
chosen speech. He does not finish his sentence 
like an actor who has learnt his lines and counted 
the delivery of them, and measured them to the 
end. The common actor winds up an address as 
Rossini and his school wind up a finale—“ I have 
the honour to remain your humble and obedient 
servant,” Schumann said of them. But Mr. 
Jefferson’s sentences die off sometimes, or are 
changed a little, by a slight thing happening in 
his presence, or by the swift occurrence of a fresh 
thought which you may read in his face. It is 
the perfection of naturalness—the perfection of 
seeming spontaneity. 

And if his humour is as mild as Charles Lamb’s, 
his pathos is as gentle as Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s. There is the delicate suggestion, for those 
who can seize it—the suggestion and nothing 
more. When Rip goes out from the home from 
which his wife has at last banished him—goes out 
pointing to the child, in answer to his wife’s re- 
proach that he has no part in this house, “ you 
say I have no part in this house” —the pathos is 
of a simple and suggested kind, comparable only 
to Hans Andersen’s Story of a Mother. And as 
there is nothing in Literature like the one, there is 
little on the Stage like the other. 

As for the piece itself, the grace and fancy of it 
apart, it is often very dull and tedious. The help 
that is given to Mr. Jefferson is of course in- 
sufficient. Our great actors—American, Italian, 
English—act alone. And that, whether they re- 
cognise it or not, is certainly their own misfortune 
as well as ours. Here, however, at the Princess’s, 
there is one part ably played. Mrs. Mellon has 
the indispensable union of physical means and 
mental power. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





A CORRESPONDENT recalls to us the different 
circumstances under which Mr. Jefferson—the 
American actor whose art is elsewhere discussed— 
has made his two appearances in England. He is 
now performing at the Princess’s; his earlier 
series of representations having been given at the 
Adelphi a little more than ten years ago. The 
Adelphi was then, as our correspondent observes, 





in a transition state: it had been a theatre of 
melodrama, and was destined in time to return to 
melodrama, or at least to the very modern modifi- 
cation of it, but it was then in a state of transi- 
tion: the resting-place for the time of wandering 
stars—it had received Miss Bateman, on her first 
appearance since childhood before a London public, 
e stage was, at that time, in a by no means 
promising condition. As to the play-houses them~- 
selves, the Gaiety, the Globe, the Court, the 
Mirror, the Opéra Comique, the Criterion, the 
Vaudeville were not built. As tothe actors, Mr, 
Fechter was going off, though Miss Kate Terry 
was coming on. Several of our best actors were 
spending the year (or such of it at least as they 
could employ in acting) in the provinces. Rob- 
son had but lately died. Mr. Phelps had aban- 
doned Sadler’s Wells, and had hardly settled down 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Toole was taking the place 
of Wright in popularity—he has more than held 
it ever since. And the stature of excellent 
Paul Bedford was still considered comical. Miss 
Herbert’s fine qualities, hardly appreciated in the 
Merry Widow, were lost on Lady Audley’s Secret, 
which had, nevertheless, a great commercial suc- 
cess. Stage literature had little to boast of, 
With a few exceptions, our highest efforts were 
adaptations from the French. Mr. Byron had 
not shaken himself free of burlesque; nor had he 
imported burlesque into comedy. Nor, on the 
other hand, had he given us the good comedy 
which is his last. Mr. Burnand was arising young 
man, Mr. T. W. Robertson was the author of 
Garrick; the natural little Prince of Wales's 
comedy-charades had still to be achieved. 
Mr. Albery was in private life. And the idea of 
Pygmalion—which he has since repeated—had 
not occurred to Mr. Gilbert. To return to the 
actors, Miss Marie Wilton had not matured her 
art. Miss Robertson was learning in the country. 
So was Mr. Irving. And, moreover, no general 
interest in the theatre was shown by the educated 
ublic. Ifthey had one favourite—a Miss Her- 
rt, a Miss Terry—that was as much as could be 
expected. The time had not come for cultivated 
women to take boxes for the season, and to give 
each other rendezvous at the play, as their ances- 
tors had done in the days of Mrs. Siddons. In a 
word the Stage had nothing of the place in English 
life which it has acquired to-day. 


WE have little to say of Mr. Emery’s perform- 
ance of Peggoty in Lvttle Em’ly at the Adelphi 
which was not said last year when he acted the 
part for a few days at the odckena, and which 
might not have been said several years earlier 
when the piece was first played at the Olympic. 
Little Em'ly, like Heart’s Delight, has two se- 
parate threads of interest. Instead of two 
threads, there might have been many, had the 
adapter sought to introduce all the characters 
that appear in the figure-crowded novels of 
Dickens. The fortunes of Pegpoty and the for- 
tunes of Micawber are those-which, in the play, 
we follow: Peggoty contributes the pathos to the 
drama, as Micawher contributes the fun. Mr. 
Emery’s ay remy of Peggoty has changed but 
little. It was hardly to % expected that it 
should change, since not only is it in itself excel- 
lent, but the actor is himself mature: his me- 
thods, his merits, his failings even, are settled, we 
suspect, pretty permanently. No one, as was 
said last year, is a better actor of rough pathos 
than he: natural and human pathos, neither in- 
tensified, nor refined and suppressed, by the sen- 
sitiveness of culture. But Little Em’ly has far 
less opportunities for the exhibition of Mr. 
Emery’s pathos than had Heart's Delight, The 
part itself is less immediately recognised as indi- 
vidual and personal, Yet if the actor is not ex- 
ceedingly various, he is nearly always very real. 
An effective scene, but one of the naturalness 
of which we are not entirely convinced, is that in 
which he announces his determination to go out 
and search for little Emly: to go out and search 
for her, and bring her home. Some objections to 
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that scene in detail were made in this journal 
sixteen months ago, and need hardly be repeated, 
especially in face of a performance generally of 
admirable merit and power. At the Adelphi Mr. 
Emery receives the support of Miss Lydia Foote, 
Miss Hudspeth, Miss Edith Stuart, Miss H. 
Coveney, Mr. Fernandez, Mr. J. Olark, Mr. 
McIntyre, and other less known players. Among 
those named, Miss Foote is touching as Little 
Em'ly, Mr. Fernandez not very exaggerated as 
Micawber. So well was the play received on 
Saturday night, that there can hardly be a doubt 
that it will be repeated every night till the transfer 
of the Shaughraun to this house from Drury Lane. 


Proof Positive at the Opéra Comique is now 
sustained by a slight funny piece in which Mr. W. 
J. Hill wins laughter by his performance of an 
eccentric musician. The actor is a favourite; his 
vein of humour is rich, and he does much to make 
successful the pieces in which he appears; and 
here his part happens to be a particularly varied 


one. 


Tue Court reopened on Monday with one ad- 
dition of importance to the bill of last summer 
there: namely, Mr. Theyre Smith’s comedietta, 
Uncle’s Will—a witty, light piece, very favourite 
with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who act with admir- 
able ensemble and excellent vivacity, its two 
characters. The company is none the stronger 
for the secession of Mr. Clayton—whose best effort 
now contributes to the success of All for Her at 


the Holborn—but Mr. Hare, Mr. Kelly, Mrs. 
Buckingham White, Miss Hughes, and Miss B. 


Hollingshead ensure an evening’s performance 
of general merit and attractiveness. 


Tus week, Miss Ernstone—an emotional actress 
of some power, who helped very much in the 
success of Two Orphans——has been playing at 
the Olympic ee in the Ticket of Leave Man 
belonging to Miss Emily Fowler, but which 
during Miss Fowler's holidays, has been played 
by Mrs. E. Price. The immediate return of Mr. 
Neville and Miss Fowler to their parts in the 
Ticket of Leave Man is not announced: but these 
artists will appear this morning (Saturday) at Mr. 
George Coleman’s annual Benefit, which will take 
place at the Gaiety, when the School for Scandal 
will be performed. 


Mr. Cuartes Marnews takes his leave. 
Having appeared at the Gaiety Theatre every 
night this week, and one morning into the 
bargain, the actor bids farewell to the London 
public on Monday morning next, when he will 
act Mr. Gatherwool in his own comic piece, al- 
ready reviewed in this journal, and will say a few 
words of Good-bye. The comedian, born, if we 
— not, in 1802, takes his youth and art to 

ndia, 


Tue Vezin Chippendale Company have reached 
Sunderland, in the successful course of their pro- 
vincial tour with standard English comedy. 


Mr. Sornern is going to Ireland before the 
close of the month, and will play for a fortnight 
at Dublin, and for a fortnight at Belfast. 


The Spitalfields Weaver, Off the Line, and Ici 
on parle Frangais, are the pieces in which Mr. 
Toole will reappear at the Gaiety on Monday 
night. 

Tue Voyage a la Lune—the last new féerie 
brought out at the Paris Gaiété, with all Mon- 
sieur Offenbach’s habitual luxury of mise en scene, 
with one knows not how panes, Hi how man 
supernumeraries, how much lime-light, how muc 
of M. Offenbach’s own music—is this week truly 
described in a French paper as “an operetta blown 
out into a féerie ;” ~ ¢ the serious journal shakes 
its head—and not too soon—at the number of 
theatres devoted still to spectacles of that bastard 
kind. Long after a thing has ceased to please, it 
is conventionally held to be attractive, and that 
which has once been accepted is slow to be voted 
wholly worthless, That truth accounts for the 





duration on the lish stage, and in English 
fiction and poe wet iepen’ which one som 
ouly too well, and of which one is entirely, but 
sometimes secretly, weary. And the French 
essayist, @ propos of this theme, recalls the trouble 
which “ the generation of 1830” had to free them- 
selves from the old tragedy of the Ducis, which 
was really dead then and had been dead for fifty 
years, but unburied. The Théaitre Francais and 
the public remained obstinately faithful to that 
form, which had become classic. Society was 
sick of it, but society had not the courage to 
throw itaway. “Nevertheless we do believe that, 
as regards operetta, we have touched the extreme 
limit of human endurance. The kind of thing is 
used up. Il adonné ses fleurs et ses fruits: les 
feuilles tombent aujourd'hui: c’est lhiver.” 

THe Cruche Cassée is played nightly in the Rue 
Taitbout to an audience not charmed very easily: 
not even by the appearance of Mdlle. Céline Mont- 
aland, who has been engaged at a high salary, 
but absolutely delighted later on at the appearance 
of Mdlle. Céline Chaumont—who brings, as they 
say, light and life to the performance. The music 
is M. Vasseur’s: the libretto by Noriac and 
Moineaux ; and the success, thanks to the acting 
of Mdlle. Chaumont, is quite beyond question. 
No one on the English stage—not even Mdme. 
Dolaro, who most nearly approaches her—has 
Chaumont’s power of underlining, so to speak, the 
words of her réle; and it is only unfortunate that 
the two acts furnish to the witty comédienne so 
little beyond one immensely successful passage: 
the other parts containing but repartees without 
fun and recitations without interest. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Hamburg, that 
while Ludwig Barnay, an actor of old repute, 
draws full houses to the Stadt-theater, the Thalia- 
theater has got a great attraction in the person 
and talents of a younger artist, one Fraulein Marie 
Barkany. After six months’ study at the Vienna 
“ Theater-Academie ” she made a successful début, 
in September, 1872, as Adrienne Lecouvreur in 
Scribe’s well-known drama. This was at the 
Frankfort Stadt-theater. The success of the début 
led to a three-years’ engagement, which has just 
expired. In March last Friiulein Barkany had 
the distinction of giving a series of classical per- 
formances at the Burg-theater at Vienna, and 
now for a season Hamburg is to have the exclu- 
sive enjoyment of her talent. She is Hungarian 
by birth, but has now lost her Hungarian accent. 
Her repertory includes the characters that make 
the greatest tax upon the intelligence and the sen- 
sibilities: Goethe’s Gretchen in Faust, and 
Clarchen in Egmont ; Schiller’s Marie Stuart and 
Maid of Orleans; and our Shakspere’s Ophelia, 
Desdemona, and Cordelia. By this account, 
Fraulein Barkany should allow herself to be seen 


in England. 








MUSIC. 


ENGLISH OPERA AT THE PRINCESS’S.—CHERUBINI'S 
“TES DEUX JOURNEES.” 
As if determined to outdo all his previous suc- 
cesses, Mr. Carl Rosa has signalised the last week 
of his short operatic season by such a performance 
of Cherubini’s masterpiece of “ opéra comique ” as 
has probably never been heard in this country. The 
Deux Journées, under its English name of the 
Water-Carrier, was promised in the prospectus at 
the commencement of the season ; but considering 
the large number of works he had already pro- 
duced, and the amount of labour which their pre- 
“seep must have involved, it would not have 
en surprising had Mr. Rosa fallen back for his 
closing performances on some of the well-tried 
works the success of which was certain, instead of 
risking a production which, however welcome to 
musicians, had at Drury Lane in 1872 proved a 
most conspicuous failure. It is the ‘more to his 
credit that he bas kept his word, and it is 
gratifying to record as the result one of the most 
complete successes of the season. 





Les Deux Journées, though the most highly 
esteemed of all Cherubini’s operas, is in this 
country so little known that a short sketch of 
the plot will probably be acceptable. It may 
be remarked, in passing, that the most curious 
differences of opinion exist as to this plot. Ac- 
cording to some critics, it is nearly perfection, 
while others have spoken of it as uninteresting, 
unnatural, and involved. It was written by 
Bouilly, and was first produced at the Feydeau 
Theatre, in Paris, on January 16,1800. In the 
first act the scene is in the house of the water- 
earrier, Micheli, a Savoyard settled at Paris. His 
son, Antonio, who lives at the village of Gonesse, 
is about to be married, and has come home to 
fetch hie sister, Marcellina, to his wedding. They 
go to the oflice of the Commissaire to get the 
passport for the daughter; and while they are 
gone, and Micheli is left alone in the house, Count 
Armand, who has been proscribed by Cardinal 
Mazarin for maintaining the rights of the people, 
and who is pursued by soldiers, arrives with his 
wife Constance. While they are discussing with 
the water-carrier the means of escape, the soldiers 
are heard at the door. Micheli conceals the 
Count in his father’s bed, and passes him off as 
the father, and Constance as his daughter. The 
soldiers are satisfied and retire. On Marcellina’s 
return Micheli tells her she must give up her 
passport to Constance, and that he himself will 
contrive a plan to rescue the Count from danger. 

Act the second takes place at the barriers. A 
reward of six thousand ducats has been offered 
for the head of Count Armand, alive or dead, and 
the soldiers are naturally vigilant. Antonio 
and Constance arrive at the barrier with their 
pee. The officers in charge detain Constance 

ecause she dves not answer to the description on 
the pa r, when the Commandant who had 
seare ni Micheli’s house on the previous evening 
enters, and recognising (as he imagines) the 
water-carrier’s daughter, tells his lieutenant to 
let them pass. Micheli himself then comes up to 
the barrier drawing his water-cart. He is es 
to pass, when he is stopped by the sentry, who 
has strict orders to allow no vehicle to pass with- 
out special permission. They have heard that 
Count Armand passed the night in Micheli’s 
house, and endeavour to persuade him to give 
them information by promising him a share of 
the reward. The faithful water-carrier gives them 
false information to put them off the scent, While 
the soldiers have entered the guard-house to equip 
themselves for a search, and at the moment that 
the sentry’s back is turned, Micheli opens one end 
of his water-cart, and Count Armand, who had 
been concealed in it, jumps out, and passes the 
barrier before the sentry has turned round, 

In the third act we are at Gonesse. The pre- 
parations for Antonio’s marriage with Angelina, 
the daughter of the rich farmer Semos, are going 
forward. Antonio and Constance, who still passes 
as Marcellina, arrive ; and the Count also makes 
his appearance; but Antonio tells him it will be 
necessary to conceal himself till Semos can be 
apprised of the truth ; and Armand hides in the 
branches of a tree. The Commandant and soldiers 
enter in pursuit of the fugitive, who discovers 
himself in protecting his wife from the insults of 
the soldiers. Just as he is arrested, Micheli 
arrives with a free pardon, which Mazarin, to 
avert the storm of public indignation, has signed, 
and all ends happily. 

The music to which Cherubini has set this 
libretto is remarkable in more than one respect. 
In the first place, there is perhaps no opera, with 
the exception of some of Wagner's, in which so 
little opportunity for individual display is afforded 
to the soloists. There are but two songs in the 
whole work—one for Micheli, and one for Anto- 
nio. Neither the Count nor the Countess (the 
principal tenor and soprano) have any air to sing 
at all. Nearly all the music is concerted, and 
everything is made subordinate to the fitness of the 
dramatic situation, But it must not be supposed 
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that the work is therefore dull. Such pieces as 
the trio, “Our brave preserver here,” and the 
final sextett, ““Oh, Heaven! whom do I now 
behold?” in the first act, the finale of the 
second act, and the charming wedding-chorus of 
the third, may be compared with the best numbers 
in Mozart’s operas. The influence of Cherubini 
on Beethoven is also unmistakeable ; the resem- 
blance of style to Fidelio is in many parts of this 
work plainly visible ; indeed, it is known that 
Beethoven said that he took Cherubini as his model 
for dramatic music. One more point remains to be 
noticed—the orchestration. There is probably no 
opera in existence which contains so little for 
brass instruments. There is not a trumpet in the 
score, even in the soldier’s choruses; and yet such 
is the fullness and richness of the instrumental 
combinations that there is no feeling of any want 
of brilliancy. 


The performance was in every way worthy of 
the work, An exceptionally strong cast was 
secured, and every part, down to the smallest, 
was adequately filled. The character of Micheli 
was in the hands of Mr. Santley, whose imperson- 
ation, it is not too much to say, left absolutely 
nothing to desire. Asa piece of acting his ren- 
dering of the noble-hearted water-carrier may 
compare with his delineation of Martin in the 
Porter of Havre, while, musically, the present 

art is far more worthy of his abilities. Mr. 
Ratiien as Count Armand, and Mdlle. Torriani 
as Constance, were both excellent, and the same 
may be said of Messrs, Lyall, Aynsley Cook, and 
Celli as Antonio, Daniel, and the Commandant. 
Special recognition is due to Miss Rose Hersee 
and Miss Julia Gaylord, two of Mr. Rosa’s prime 
donne, who undertook the secondary parts of 
Marcellina and Angelina to strengthen the cast. 
By thus accepting parts which, had they chosen 
to stand upon their dignity, they might fairly 
have declined, both ladies showed the true spirit 
of the artist, and did honour to themselves as 
well as to Cherubini. How much the music 
gained in such hands can be imagined. The sub- 
ordinate parts were inadequately filled by Messrs. 
Ludwig, Arthur Howell, Muller and Cushing; 
and both band and chorus were up to that pitch 
of excellence which Mr. Rosa has accustomed us 
to expect under his direction. It need hardly be 
added that Mr. Rosa did not spoil the work, as is 
frequently done in similar cases at the Italian 
operas, by the introduction of “ additional ac- 
companiments ” for the brass. The only point to 
which exception might be taken was the substitu- 
tion for the last finale of a portion of that to the 
first act. The alteration undoubtedly supplied a 
more effective close to the opera; but as a matter 
of principle it would have been better to have 
adhered to the original text, and given the work 
in its integrity. It speaks well for public taste 
that the house was crowded, and the reception of 
the work enthusiastic. At its repetition on the 
Friday we understand that the theatre was so 
full that money was refused at the doors. With 
the same work in Italian at Drury Lane in 1872, 
the receipts, it is said, were not sufficient to pay 
for the gas used! 


The season finished on Saturday with the 
Marriage of Figaro. During the seven weeks 
which have elapsed since its commencement on 
September 11, nine operas have been produced— 
the Marriage of Figaro, Faust, Porter of Havre, 
Fra Diavolo, Bohemian Girl, Maritana, Siege of 


Rochelle, Martha, and the Water-Carrier. In / 


every case the performance has been characterised 
by the greatest finish; neither pains nor expense 
have been spared to make the rendering as com- 
eee as possible. One can hardly speak too 
ighly of the exertions of Mr. Rosa. To his 
unwearied efforts the success of the season is 
principally due; he has shown himself not 
only an excellent conductor, but a true artist ; 
and he has triumphantly proved what many 
doubted—that it is possible to resuscitate the 





opera in English, and that if good music is ade- 
—s presented, the public will come to hear it. 
tis most gratifying also to be able to add that 
the season has been pecuniarily as well as artisti- 
cally successful. Mr. Rosa contemplates, we 
understand, a similar but longer series of operas 
next autumn. Should he carry out his intention, 
there is, after the present experience, but little 
risk in predicting for him another series of 
triumphs, EBENEZER PRovt. 


THE novelty at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
Concert was Volkmann’s overture to Richard the 
Third. Robert Volkmann is one of the more 
prominent of modern composers, who has for many 
years enjoyed a considerable reputation on the 
Continent. In this country his works are but 
little known. A Festival Overture of his was 
produced at the Crystal Palace some seven years 
ago; but with this exception his name had not 
before appeared in the Sydenham programmes. 
We do not think that the overture to Richard 
III. will tend much to increase his popularity 
here. It is almost uniformly sombre in tone ; and, 
though of course a musical illustration of such a 
subject could not from its nature be very cheerful, 
yet it need not of necessity be dull; and an im- 
pression of heaviness certainly pervaded Volk- 
mann’s work. In the course of it the old Scotch 
air “The Campbells are coming” is introduced 
as an “ old English war-song.” It is perhaps un- 
reasonable to expect a German composer to dis- 
criminate between English and Scotch national 
airs ; but the melody certainly produced the effect 
of a ludicrous contre-sens. The treatment of the not 
very pleasing themes of the work is certainly clever, 
but we cannot consider the overture a production of 
genius; nor have we the slightest desire to hear 
it again. An American vocalist, Mdme. Osgood, 
from Boston, U.S., made her first appearance in 
England at this concert, with great success. She 
selected the song “Glécklein im Thale” from 
Weber’s Euryanthe, and an “Ave Maria” by 
Dudley Buck, for her début. Mdme. Osgood has 
a very pure and sympathetic — voice, which 
she uses with excellent taste. We shall be pleased 
to have a second opportunity of hearing her. The 
remainder of the concert consisted of Spohr’s 
“Weihe der Tine” symphony; Beethoven's se- 
cond overture to Leonora; a not very interesting 
violin concerto by Vieuxtemps, finely played by 
Mdme. Norman-Néruda; and two songs by Mr. 
Sims Reeves. 


Tue first of the “Saturday Concerts” at the 
Alexandra Palace took place this day week. 
Owing to the unfortunate fact that they take 
_ at the same time with the Crystal Palace 
Joncerts, it is impossible to do more than record 
the fact that Rossini’s Stabat Mater and a miscel- 
laneous selection were announced, and, we pre- 
sume, given. 


Mr. WATER Bacue, one of our best English 
— gave a pianoforte recital at St. James’s 
Tall last Monday, when his programme included 
Bach’s Fantasia in C minor; Beethoven’s sonata 
in C minor, Op. 111; Raff’s Chaconne, Op. 150, 
for two pianos, in which he was assisted by Mrs. 
Beesley ; and smaller pieces by Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Chopin, and Ferdinand David. Mr. Bache was 
also assisted by Herr Wilhelmj, and Miss Anna 
Williams. 


THE current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale contains a very interesting “ Eloge 
d’Auber,” by M. le Vicomte Henri Delaborde, the 
Perpetual Secretary of the Académie, read before 
that institution on the 30th ult., which we com- 
mend to the notice of our readers. 


A new opera, La Filleule du Rot, by M. Vogel, 
was produced at the Théatre de la Renaissance, 
Paris, on the 23rd ult. The work is described as 
containing many successful pages, but as lacking 
in unity and cohesion. 





——— 


THE celebrated Concerts of the Conservatoire, 


_ will commence for the season on Decem- 
r 5, 


WE are happy to announce that the latest 
bulletins respecting M. Gounod report a decided 
improvement in his condition. 


THEopoR Miter, the last survivor of the 
once celebrated quartet-players, the brothers 
Miiller, has lately died at Brunswick, in which 
town he was born in 1808. 


RUBINSTEIN’s opera The Demon is being played 
with great success at St. Petersburg. ‘For the 
— performance every place in the theatre was 
taken. 


Tue Académie des Beaux-Arts at Paris offered 
in 1878 a prize for the best work on the History 
of Instrumentation from the sixteenth century to 
the present time—a most interesting, but certainly 
most difficult subject to treat adequately. It is 
now announced that no prize will be awarded, but 
honorary mention is made of the two best essays— 
the first by M. Henri Lavoix, fils, to whom a 
medal of the value of 1,500 francs is given, and 
the second to M. Weckerlin, who receives a medal 
of the value of 1,000 francs. 


Tue performances at Vienna of Wagner's operas, 
under the personal superintendence of the com- 
oser, are to begin this month with Tannhéuser, 
n December Lohengrin is to be given. Three 
ae of each work are at present intended. 
Vagner will not conduct the operas himself, but 
will merely superintend the rehearsals of the 
works, which are to be given without “ cuts.” 


Frau Dustmann, who for more than twenty 
years has been one of the prime donne of the 
Vienna Opera House, has announced her intention 
of leaving it at the expiration of her present con- 
tract, on December 31. 


Max Brvcu has completed a large choral work 
entitled Die Hermannsschlacht. 
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